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Tus profit of fattening sheep during the winter 
months, in this country, depends principally on the 
increased price obtained for the mution in the 
spring. 

In England, where fattening sheep in winter is 
carried on more extensively than in any other coun- 
try, the profit is due simply to the increase of mut- 
tor and to the value of the manure obtained from 
the sheep. As a general rule, the fat sheep in 
February or March are worth no more per pound 
than the lean sheep were the October previous. 
We have heard experienced English farmers say 
that if they sold their fat sheep in the spring for 
enoughmore over their cost in the autumn to pay 
fur the grain or oil-cake which they had eaten, they 
were satisfied. That is to say, they considered the 
manure from the sheep equal in value to the turnips 
and straw consumed. The profits of cattle or 
sheep feeding in England depend principally on the 
question whether the farmer can obtain manure 
cheaper by purchasing cattle food or artificial fer- 
tilizers. 

In this country, we have hitherto given little 
attention to the manurial aspect of the question; 
but it is beginning to force itself upon our attention. 

If we obtained no more per pound for mutton in 
the spring than we do in the fall, as is the case in 
England, we believe fattening sheep in winter would 
hot pay, even after taking the value of the manure 
into account. This is owing to the comparatively 
low price of meat in this country. For instance, a 
sheep weighing say 90.lbs. will eat about 20 Ibs. of 
hay per week, or its equivalent ; and, if of the best 
breed will increase 1} lbs. Thus one ton of hay 
would give us 150 Ibs. of increased live weight, 
worth say 5 cents per Ib. This would give us 
$7.50 for one ton of hay, or its equivalent. 

But assuming that we can buy sheep in the fall 
for 2} cents per Ib., and sell them in February or 
March for 5 cents per Ib., the account would stand 





something like this: A sheep weighing £0 Ibs. the 
first of November, costs $2.00. Fed-till March 1st 
—say 16 weeks—he would weigh, reckoning as 
before that he would increase 1} Ibs. per week, 104 
Ibs. At 5 cents per lb., he is worth $5.20—leaving 
$3.20 to day for the food. He has eaten in the 16 
weeks 820 lbs. of hay, or 20 lbs. per week. Ih 
other words, we get $3.20 for 320 Ibs. of hay, or 
$20 per ton. 

If, then, mutton was as high in the fall as in the 
spring, say 5 cents per Ib. live weight, we should 
obtain only $7.50 per ton for the hay consumed by 
the sheep; but if it can be bought for half the 
price in the fall that it commands in the spring, we 
obtain $20 per ton for the hay. 

These figures may not be absolutely correct, but 
we give them to illustrate the advantage which our 
farmers have in being able to obtain a much higher 
price for meat in the spring than in the fall. Those 
who contend that fattening sheep in winter is not 
profitable, are apt to overlook this fact. 

We speak advisedly when we say that there \s 
anuch more profit in fattening sheep during the 
winter in this country, under the present cireum- 
stances, than there is in England, notwithstanding 
the higher price obtained there for mutton. 

If the profit of fattening sheep in winter depended 
solely on the increase of the sheep, it is certain that 
the large breed of mutton sheep, say Cotswold. 
Leicester or Southdown, would be the most profit-a 
ble sheep to fatten,—as they will increase more, for 
the food consumed, than the Merino. There can be 
no doubt on this point. But, as we have shown, 
this is not the only question. We must go back of 
this and see which breed of sheep can be bought at 
the lowest price per pound in the fall. At present, 
there can be no doubt that the common sheep o' 
the country, with more or less Merino blood ii, 
them can be bought the cheapest. Whether it wi)! 
always be so or not is another question. It is quite 





possible that it will prove to be a fact that the fine 
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are usually turned off for the butcher or to fatten 
at less cost than the larger, coarse wooled sheep. 
They have been kept principally for their wool; 
this commands a higher price, and the proportion 
of wool to the weight of the sheep is higher. And as 
it is certain that, other things being equal, sheep con- 
sume food in proportion to their live weight, it fol- 
lows that more wool, and that of a better quality can 
be obtained from a given quantity of food from the 
fine wooled sheep than from the large English breeds. 

Our esteemed correspondent Joun JOHNSTON, 
who has had much experience in fattening sheep, 
informed us some years ago, that the common fine 
wooled sheep of the country were the most profita- 
ble sheep he could buy for fattening in winter. He 
now advocates fattening larger sheep, stating that 
they will fatten more easily than the smaller sheep. 
In-‘this he is unquestionably correct, and it follows 
that the larger sheep are the most profitable, provi- 
ded they can be purchased at the same price per 
pound in the fall. 

For fattening, then, select the largest and thrifti- 
est sheep that can be obtained at a proportional cost. 
The fatter they are to commence with the better; 
for this fat has been put on at a less cost than it can 
be done during the winter on hay and grain. 

For fattening sheep in winter there is nothing 
equal to good clover hay. We have known sheep 
increase over 2 lbs. per week on clover hay alone 
for four months. They were Southdowns, and eat 
about 8 Ibs. each per day. A little grain or oil cake 
can be fed with profit—if the increased value of the 
manure is taken into consideration. Corn is nearly, 
if not quite, as fattening as peas or oil-cake, but 
the manure is by no means as valuable, Thus the 
manure from a ton of Indian corn is worth, accord- 
ing to the highest English authority, $6.65, while 
from a ton of peas it is worth $13.38 and from a 
ton of oil-cake $19.72. Barley and oats are about 
equal to corn in this respect. The crop of oats 
this year is unusually heavy and they will doubtless 
be cheap. We need not say that they are excellent 
for sheep. 

Sheep will-bear pretty close confinement. We 
have seen them fattened in England in pens where 
there was little more room than was necessary for 
them to lie down comfortably. They were placed 
on narrow boards, say two or three inches wide, 
with an inch between each beard for the droppings 
to pass through. The pens were thatched to keep 
off the rain and were closed up on three sides, We 
have never seen healthier sheep. They were quiet, 
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warm, clean and comfortable and fattened rapidly, 
Sheep must have dry quarters, Nothing is a 
injurious as wet. It is an old remark—that “ 

do better on roast meat than boiled,” and it is 
equally true that they will do better in even oolg 
quarters, if dry, than in warm yards if wet, Qoy, 
will lie down on a warm fermenting dong hill; 
sheep never, if they can find a firm, dry spot, 

Another point must not be forgotten. Sheep are 
timid animals. No one shoukd have anything to 
do with them who is not a gentle-man. A dog is 
an especial nuisance. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that sheep yil] 
thrive without water. When the celebrate 
Rothamstead experiments were in progress, it was 
found that the sheep having clover hay drank large 
quantities of water, and a famous sheep breeder 
who eame to see them expressed the idea that they 
drank more than was good for them. To test the 
question, the quantity of water was restricted to 
what he thought the proper amount ; but o 
weighing the sheep at the end of the week as usual, 
it was found, if we recollect right, that every sheep 
had lost weight—at least the scales indicated that 
they had not done as well as usual, and for the 
future they were allowed all they would drink. 

Regularity in feeding; quiet, warm, dry, wel 
ventilated, clean quarters; access.to fresh water; 
a little salt, (we think) and plenty of nutritious 
food are the essentials of successful sheep-breeeding. 

As to the quantity of grain it will pay to feel 
sheep, we think more than a half to three quarters 
of a pound per head per day is rarely fed to advan 
tage, unless they are very large sheep. The English 
farmers usually allow a pound of oil-cake per head 
per day to sheep weighing 100 to 140 lbs, . Thisis 
high feeding. We believe it is better to give only 
a little at first and increase the quantity after a while, 
especially in cold weather It must be bourne in 
mind, that a certain quantity of food is necessary 
to keep the sheep in its natural condition—to keep 
it from losing weight; and that it is the excesso 
food over this point alone that enables the animal 
to put on fat. This is an argument in favor of high 
feeding; but we must not run to extremes. [tis 
easy to feed so high that every pound of fat shal 
cost us double what we get for it. Weseldomen, § 
however, in this direction. 

It is much more common to feed too little grain 
than too much. It would be well for most farmes 
to make a rule never té sell corn or oats off the 
farm, This has been Joan Jounstons’ rule and its 
our secret of his success. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

Tax Twentieth Annual Fair of the New York State 
Agricultural Society was held at Elmira Oct. 2—5. 
The weather was unpropitioas, and the attendance, 
in consequence, was not as large as usual, The 
receipts were a little over $9000. The exhibition 
itself was in some respects excellent, but on the 
whole it did pet come up to what we expect from 
the farmers of New Yerk, or to many former ex- 
hibitions of the Society. 

In the Stock department, the absence of some of 
the great Cattle Kings was at once noticeable. There 
were, however, some splendid animals on exhibi- 
tion. We do mot propose to particularize, but the 
noble shorthoras of Sazipon, Cornett, Harison 
and others, anc the Herefords of Corntne, and 
Remiserex, were alone worthy of a visit to the 








SHROPSHIRE DOWN WETHER. 


The novel attraction of the Sheep Department 
was a pen of “Shropshire Downs,” recently im- 
ported by Jacos Lormuzarp of Fulham, N. Y, 
These sheep have come into public notice in England 
only within the last four years, and this is the first 
pen we have seen in this country. We have re- 
peatedly spoken of them as among the most useful 
sheep of Great Britain. They are larger than the 
true Southdown—larger even than the Hampshire 
or the Oxford-Downs; and yet possessed of the 
symmetry and compact form of the true South- 
down. Those shown by Mr. Lorttarb were models 
of beauty. They created quite a furore among 
the sheep men ;—and that veteran Leicester breeder 
Go. Mitter of Canada remarked to us “I will be 
in Shropshire in six weeks.” We annex an engra- 
ving of a Shropshire Down wether. 

Among the Pigs we noticed a fine pen of York- 
shires, shown by A. B. Bexnam of Tompkins Oo. 
They were white, and of good length and size. 





Amos T. Woop of Jefferson Co. and many others 
showed some excellent Suffolks, 

One of the Arabian horses recently imported by 
the Hon. W. H. Szwarp was on the ground and 
was the “lion” of the occasion. 

There was a fine show of Implements and Ma- 
chines, but we noticed few novelties. There were 
a great number of Straw Cutters, some of them 
curiosities of complication. We noticed one in 
which the box moved up and down, while the knife 
remained stationary. A. Gorvon of this city showed 
one of his excellent machines in which the knives 
cut up instead of down—an improvement it is said 
which renders the knives less liable to being dulled 
by sand or dirt in the fodder. It also crushes corn 
stalks as well as cuts them. Washing machines 
were out in fall force and attracted much attention. 

The show of Grains and Vegetables was meagre 
in the extreme, and of cheese there were but two 
entries ! 

The display of Fruits was truly splendid. Among 
the novelties was the Ontario grape shown by Dr. 
Presprey of Buffalo—very large, of fair quality 
and several days earlier than the Isabella or Con- 
cord, 

THE OHIO STATE FAIR 

Was held at Dayton September 25—28. The 
weather was fine, except on the morning of the 
third day, and the attendance was large. The re- 
ceipts were about $12,000. 

The show of Shorthorn Cattle was magnificent. 
There were prizes of $200 and $100 offered for the 
best and second best herds, of one bull and four 
cows. There were nine herds on the ground, 
Fuiterton of Ohio took the first prize and Brurcs 
J. Cray of Kentucky the second. A prize of $100 
was offered for the best breeding bull and five of 
his calves, This was taken by R. G. Dun of Ohio. 

Horses were out in full force, and there was also 
a great display of Jacks and Mules. 

The display of Swine was such as could only be 
made in Ohio, There were 152 hogs of the large 
breeds and 32 of the small. 

The display of Implements and Machines was 
unsurpassed. A noticeable featare in this depart- 
ment was a large number of Sorghum Sugar Mills 
and Evaporators—indicating that this plant is re- 
ceiving considerable attention in the West, 

There was a fine show of Fruits. ELtwanexr and 
Barry of this city being on hand as usual with 
their superb collection of pears and plums. They 
also exhibited 100 varieties of applies, bat these 
says the Ohio Farmer, “were completely eclipsed 
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climate, and richer soils of Ohio and Indiana,” A 
useful and attractiye feature was a collection of 
wild fruits, shown by Tues. Busungeti of Ashland, 
Ohio. 


including grapes, nuts, acorns, persimmons and ber- 


It consisted of upwards of eighty species, 
5 © ? 


ries of all kinds. 





THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR 
As usual, was held at Detroit Oct. 2—5. 


our own State Fair, which was held at the same} 


time, the weather was fine, The attendance was 
large, but the receipts, owing to a falling off in the 
number of entries, were somewhat less than last 
year. There were only 130 entries of cattle. Last 
year there were 215. In no single department were 
the entries as numerous as the year before. , Thus 
the aggregate entries in 1659 was 2340; this year 
on'y 1718. 


farmers prospects this diminution was unex- 


Considering the improved condition of 


pected. ; 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR 
Was held at Iowa City, Oct. 2—5. It was the 
best and most successful of the seven exhibitions, 
The entries for the last few 
Thus, in 1856 
the total number of entries was 956, in 1857, 
1,129; in 1858, 1,044; in 1859, 1,269; in 1860, 
1,700. The cash receipts this year were about $4000. 


made by tlie Society. 


years show a gradual improvement. 


A correspondent of the World states that many 
farmers were present who had come from 50 to 200 
miles in their own conveyances! No wonder that 
a state settled by such a people is fast taking rank 
among the foremost in the confederacy. There 
was a fine show of cattle—the Shorthorns predom- 
There were 33 entries of them and 12 
There were 82 entries of Grades and 


We believe Iowa 


inating. 
of Devons, 
Crosses making a fine display. 
has furnished more fat cattle for the New York 
market this year than any other state. There was 
a poor show of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
There were numerous samples of Sorghum Syrup 
and Sugar, indicating that the Chinese sugar cane 
is cultivated to a considerable extent. 

Meetings were held in the evenings during the 
Fair, at which the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘What breed of sheep is best adapted to 
this state?” ‘Which is the most profitable for 
Towa farmers, to raise wheat for transportation, or 
raise only suficient for home consumption and de- 
vote their capital to raising stock and other pro- 
ducts?” “What breed of horses is best adapted 
to Iowa, all things considered, and same questions 
in regard to cattle ?” 
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in size and color by the specimens from the warmer 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR 

Was held at Manchester Oct. 2—5 and appears 
to have been very successful. Leyr Bartizry 
| gives an account of it in the Country Geutleman, 
| Hie mentions 
|feet in girth and weighing 8,087 Ibs. ter which 
: i 
| $1,200 was offered. A pair of twin heifers were 


shown, 16 months old, weighing 2,080 !bs, When 


a pair of Durham oxen, measuring 10} 


| one year old they did not vary a pound in weigh 
| —and at no time since their birth have they varied 
}as much as 10]bs. The mother of these twins Was 
| herself a twin, and the year before the birth of 
| these heifers she produced a pair of twins, one of 
both sexes. The heifers are three-fourths Durham, 

Fine specimens of sheep of the various breeds 
and crosses were on exhibition, and Mr. B. thinks 
there is a tendency towards the rearing of mutton, 
rather than fine wooled sheep. The Swine showy 
indicated that the Land-shark and Pike varieties of 
hogs have disappeared. 

One sample of Spring wheat was labelled “Fifty 
Bushels per acre.” Fruit was never finer, The 
hen-fever having subsided, the show of poultry was 
nearly whittled to a point. A small coop of Dor 
king fowls, two pairs of geese, and a pair of Mus 
covy ducks, was about the sum total of this depart- 
ment of the Fair. 

There was a large display of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. The Mowing Machines were numerons 
and the attention they attracted and the favorable 
opinion of them generally expressed indicated that 
the.time is not far distant when a large portion of 
the grass of New Hampshire will be cut by horse 
or ox power instead of the scythe. The “ Young 
America” Corn Sheller, if it had been a breathing 
animal would have stood a “right smart chance” 
of being smothered by the dense crowd who 
thronged around to witness its practical operations. 


A “Churn and Butter Maker” that brought the 
butter in three minutes attracted much attention, 
In a trial onthe grounds the “ butter was churned 
inside of three minutes, salted, worked, and mould- 
ed into pound lumps in less than ten minutes from 
the time the cream was put into the churn. Ht 
man hands or fingers had not touched the butter 
when exhibited, and it was none of the greasy, 
mottled stuff, that too often passes under the name 
of butter, but yellow, granalar in fracture, solid and 
sweet.” We presume it was the same churn a 
that exhibited at our own State Fair, and which 
was claimed to churn in “a minute and a half.” 


The Maine State Fair, the Fair of the American 





Institute, the Pennsylvania State Fair, the Great 
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Fair at St. Louis, the Wisconsin State Fair, as well 
as the hundreds of equally useful town and country 


fairs all deserve notice, but our space forbids. 





SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


Feurr Trees rv THE Victrnity oF Bary-Yarps,— 
It would be well, says the Saratoga Farmer, if 
farmers would surround their barn-yards and pig- 
pens with fruit trees. Such trees bear abundant- 
ly, and heavy crops of plums can often be obtained 
in such places, as the stung fruit is sure to be picked 
up and devoured as soon as it falls, thus preventing 
the increase of the curculio. Apples, pears, cher- 
ries, and all other fruit, do well for the same rea- 
son, and they are also provided with a plentiful 
amount of liquid manure from the drainage of the 
barn-yard. 

Onaner or Seep.—The Jrish Farmer's Gazette 
says, that “barley seed requires to be frequently 
changed; and if this is neglected, the result will be 
a deterioration in the quality, which, of course less- 
ens the value. In an article on the culture of flax 
the editor of the Irish Agricultural Review, says 
that a change of seed has proved “ decidedly bene- 
ficial.” A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man recently stated that he had found a change of 
oats so important that he now imports his seed 
triennially from Prince Edwards Island, Canada. 


Icz Hovses.—A_ correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman says he had an ice house made two 
years ago, 16 feet deep and 16 feet in diameter per- 
fectly round, made of stone, plenty sand at the 
bottom to take off all water. He filled it last win- 
ter with snow ice, just threw it in without placing 
it and covered with straw, (put straw at the bottom 
on rails first.) more on the sides, and he had all the 
ice he wanted and plenty left yet. 


Hemp in Mrnnesora.—During the past season, | 
says the American Agriculturist, many farmers 
in Minnesota have undertaken the cultivation of 
hemp, with very promising results. Heretofore this 
crop has been mainly confined to Missouri and 
Kentucky, where it forms a staple. The demand 
exceeding the home grown supply, makes this a 
profitable article where it succeeds. 


Preservation or Cur Frowrrs.—A French 
Provincial paper states that cut flowers may be kept 
fresh for a long time by the introduction of a spoon- 
ful of powdered charcoal into the water contained 
in the vessel in which they are placed. Neither the 
charcoal nor the water requires renewal, the latter 
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Mvtouwwe Wueat.—Dr ©. Hartan of Wilming- 
ton, Del. advocates mulching wheat. One way of 
doing this is to sow buckwheat with the wheat in 
the fall. He says the buckwheat “ will often grow 2 
feet high before the frost killsit. It will catch the 
driving snows, and prevent the winds from sweep- 
ing the earth away from the tender roots. It will 
prevent the frosts from throwing out the crop; and 
when Spring returns, it will rot down, and assist 
to nourish the young plant when it most needs it. 

This application of buckwheat, is not an untried 
experiment. It was followed, and strongly reeom- 
mended, nearly 20 years ago, by Jas. Gaskins, who 
published a valuable little work, in defence of this 
practice.” 


MAINE ITEMS. 


Tae Weatuer.—The last part of September was 
very windy and cold, for successive days; on the 
equinox the wind blew a gale; heavy frosts were 
prevalent, water congealed and the ground froze on 
the night of the 28th and 29th: on the morning of 
the 29th at sunrise, the thermometer indicated 28°. 
The first killing frost of the season was on the 
night of the 23rd ; the mean for September was 55.6°, 
extremes 28° and 77°. 

Dautias.—In the September Farmer you speak 
of dahlias measuring upward of eight feet; my 
neighbor grew one--a maroon color—the present 
year which reached the length of eleven feet, but 
the cold of last month “laid it low.” Isn’t that 
some dahlias for away down east? 

Kerrine Rats From Granaries.—Some grana- 
ries in this sectior—where plenty of rats do con- 
gregate—are built upon round posts, the posts 
covered with smooth sheet zinc or tin, to prevent 
the rats climbing up, and provided with moveable 
steps. 

Farrentne Turkeys.—The manner in which we 
fatten turkeys hereabouts is to place them in a dais, 
pen furnished with a roost, and keep them stuffed 
with corn meal dough, without giving them water; 
in nine days they are fit for market. Turkey raising 
is not as a general result very profitable, they are 
so liable to disease when young, and very trouble- 
some to the farmer from their strong propensities 
for ranging. 

Savine Corn.—It is the practice of farmers in 
this vicinity who raise small amounts of corn, to 
leave part of the husks upon all of the sound corn 
that can be conveniently left when husking, and to 
trace or braid the ears so left into strings, or traces 
containing from forty to fifty ears to the’trace, and 
then hang upon poles in the garret or chamber. 

The superiority of this method consists’ in the 
corn requiring no more trouble after it is hung up 
—will not mold—and is free from the attack of rats 
and mice. 

The weather for October, so far, has been capri- 
cious and varied, warm rains, heavy winds, ealm 
days, alternating. There was a slight snow squall 
on the evening of the 6th, during a strong gale of 
wind. @. BE. BRAOKETT. 








remaining limpid. 


Belfast, Maine, 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR. 


At the State Fair at Elmira, meetings for discussion 
were held in the evenings, at which mach interesting in- 
formation was elicited. On Tuesday evening, the subject 
proposed for discussion was “Indian Corn; Soils Best 
Adapted to it; Proper Method of Cuiture on Different 
Varieties of Soils; Its Value as a Farm Crop.” 

The Hon. T. C. Perers, of Genesee County, presided. 
Speakers were limited to ten minutes. 


Mr. Brarnarp, of Attica, N. Y., planted corn on an 
inverted sod. Spreads the manure on the sod and plows 
it in. Does not “hill” the. corn. Thinks corn fodder 
valuable. Cuts up the corn at the roots. In a good sea- 
son this gives most corn. In a poor season there is not 
so much gain as compared with topping. Never knew 
the full value of cornstalks till last winter, when fodder 
was so scarce. He chaffed his stalks and straw — two- 
thirds stalks and one-third straw. His horses did well 
on it. Horses fed on corn leaves never had the heaves. 

T. C. Peters said chaffed stalks were good for horses. 
He did not believe in deep plowing for corn. He would 
like to hear from otlfers on this point. 

S. Waceats, Canton, St. Lawrence county, thought 
corn a more profitable crop than hay, which was the prin- 
cipal crop in his county. Planted his corn on green- 
sward, 34 feet apart each way. Hen manure excellent for 
corn. Had raised 80 bushels per acre. He planted the 
small eight-rowed and King Philip varieties. Cultivates 
by using the horse-hoe both ways. Does not hill. 

Mr. Brocxtanp, of Duchess county, tried an experi- 
ment two years ago. He drew out 12 loads of manure 

r acre on a one year oid clover sod. He then threw the 
and up into ridges four feet apart, and, as we understood, 
then cross-plowed so as to form hills four feet apart, with 
the manure in the centre. He had 71 bushels on an acre, 
and the whole field of ten acres averaged 62 bushels per 
aere. He planted the eight-rowed Canada corn. Put a 
haedful of plaster and ashes in each hill Thought this 
method of culture would give large crops—but it was too 
much labor for general adoption. 

Joux S. Perrisons, of Manchester, Vt., thought the 
value of cornstalks for fodder depended on the number of 
“nubbins” the boys left in at husking! Would not top 
corn if he had grass enough. If grass was scarce would 
cut up the corn. Corn that is topped makes good fodder. 
The stalks, when topped, of a crop of corn that would 
yield 40 bushels per acre, are equal in value to a ton and 
a half of bay. hen corn land is, left bare in winter the 
strong winds blow off the fine soil, and on the side hills 
much of the richest portion of the soil is washed away. 
By topping the corn and leaving the butts standing on 
the land, this blowing and leaching is prevented. If he 
had regard simply to the amount of fodder he could get, 
he would cut up the corn at the roots; if he had regard 
to the soil, he would top the corn. 

S. Warerate thought cutting up gave more fodder, and 
thus enabled you to keep more stock, and to make more 
manure, and thus enrich the land. The increase of ma- 
aure thus obtained would more than compensate for the 
injury done by blowing and washing. 

Gen. MaRsHALL, of Wheeler, Steuben county, thought 
farmers made a great mistake in being in such a hurry at 

lanting time. They thought every year they would do 

tter next time, but when the time came they were in 
just as great a hurry as ever. It does not pay to let 
boys do the planting. It would be more profitable to pay 
a man that would do the work properly, $5.00 aday. His 
soil was a gravelly loam. He drew out coarse manure on 
clover sod, and then turns it in as deep as he can and do 
the work well. Then rolls if necessary, and harrows till 
the ground is in good condition. Plants four feet apart 
each way. He smears the seed with soft-soap heated in a 
kettle and then dries it till planted. The soap softens the 
seed and causes it to germinate more readily, while tar 
retards germination. He hoped farmers would try soft- 
soap—and we hope so too. e idea strikes us favorably. 
Had used hen manure mixed with unleached ashes, half 
and half, a handful in each hill, with good effect. On the 
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a question, he said he never fed stalks 
his sheep straw, with a little grain. 

Mr. Pivs, of Onondaga county, prefers a clover lay of 
two years old. Plows under twenty loads of manure r 
acre. Does not plow more than six inches deep. Har. 
rows and then puts on a two-horse cultivator, Plants 
three feet apart each way. Uses a horse-hoe freely, but 
does not hand-hoe, at least but very little. Uses ashes 
and plaster. — of cultivation from $8 to $10 per 
acre. Does not like much hill. Will not pay to hand. 
hoe much. Has raised from 180 to 185 bushels of ears 
per acre. Thinks corn more profitable then any other 
crop he raises. Does not top his cora; cuts it up by the 
roots. Thinks the fodder very valuable. Last year, on 
the stalks from ten acres of corn, he kept 150 sheep ‘and 
twelve cows to the Ist of March. They had access to g 
straw stack. Raises the large eight-rowed yellow corn— 
ears from eight to twelve inches long. In reply to a ques. 
tion, he said he had raised the white variety bet liked the 
yellow better. Does not like the Dutton. 

T. C. Perers spread the manure out on sod-land in the 
fall, and plowed it under in the spring four inches deep, 
He had tried planting three feet apart each way and three 
and a half one way and three feet the other. The thick 
planting gave most fodder, but less in proportion to the 
stalks. He chaffs his fodder. Has tried an experiment 
to determine the relative value of cornstalks and timothy 
hay. Both were chaffed and steamed. 7Z'he cows having 
the cornstalks gave the most milk. The great secret of sue- 
cess in corn culture is to have the ground made very fine 
before planting. Never hills his corn. Never hand-hoes, 
except to kill Canada thistles. In reply to a question, be 
said he would not save his manure from the spring crops 
for the sake of applying it in the fall, but would use all 
he had on hand in the fall. He liked to make all the ma- 
nure he could during the summer. 

Soton Rosinson, of the New York Tribune, was called 
out, and said he had purchased what was called a “ worn- 
out” farm in Westchester county, because he was tired of 
living on the pavements of New York. Some of the land 
had not been plowed for thirty years. He put in the plow 
as pes 4 as he could get it for the stones, and then follow- 
ed with a subsoil plow. He drilled in the corn, in drills 
three feet apart, and dropped the seed ten inches apart in 
the drills. He planted the Improved King Philip variety, 
which was the best he had ever seen in the State of New 
York. The season was very dry, and the corn did not do 
much at first, but he had a splendid crop after all. He 
cut it up (this year) the middle of September. He would 
cut up as soon as the best ears are well glazed. The fod- 
der from his crop of corn was worth more per acre than 
the best crop of hay per acre in his neighborhood. If cut 
rather green and well cured, and afterwards chaffed, he 
thought cornstalks as good as the best timothy hay for 
horses and cattle. A gentleman at Springfield, Mass., bad 
informed him that he had proved by actual experiment, 
that nine pounds of cornstalks chaffed and steamed were 
equal to twenty-five pounds fed in the usual way. 

The Hon. A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben county, was 
loudly called for. He thought climate had as much todo 
with the culture of corn as soil. The soils of England 
are as good as in this country, but they could not grow 
he climate was not hot enough. This very valley 
in which we are now, is one of the best corn growing re 
gions in the country. It requires more labor to grow 
corn here than in the Sciota or the Miami valleys, but be 
had never seen as heavy crops there as here and in West 
ern New York. He had bought thousands of acres of corm 
in the Western States, but never saw a crop of 60 bushels 
per acre that weighed 60 lbs. per bushel. Has seen & 
crop here of 120 bushels per acre. In regard to deep or 
shallow plowing, he would plow just as deep, and 00 
deeper than the best soil went. if the land had beea 
plowed deep betore, and was rich to that depth, he would 

low that depth, but be would not turn up raw, poor 

or corn. In plowing be careful to cover all grass and 
weeds. The distance of planting depended on the rieh 
ness of the soil, and on the variety. Here the object 
should be to plant a variety that is sure to ripen, even if 
it is small. Plants such a small, early <wies in drills 
three feet apart, and 20 inches apart in the drills, leaving 
three plants in a hill. In regard to hoeing; the soil here 
is apt to crust over, and he liked to break this emt 
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right kind of land corn is the most profitable crop a far- 
mer can raise, Feeds the stalks to his cows. In reply to 
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t the corn shot up rapidly, and hand-hoeing was un- 
= Pe set He thought guod stalks were better than poor 
hay, but that there is as much virtue in an acre of corn- 
staiks as in an acre of bay is ridiculous. Hay will fatten 
cattle, stalks will not. 
SECOND EVENING. , 

The subject proposed for discussion this evening was: 
“ Wool Growing and Mutton Sheep; Breeds Best Adapt- 
ed to Each ; Is it Desirable to Increase the Breeding of 
Sheep in this State, for Wool or Mutton?” 

Joan Wane, of Oobency, C. W., stated that in Canada 
they prefered the larger, ong-wooled, mutton sheep, be- 
cause they can make more money by them. Considers 
them hardier than the fine-wooled sheep. Will shear 8 
lbs. of washed wool. The wool is not worth so much per 

und, but on the whole they are more profitable. He 
finds it advantageous to feed well. Gives his sheep “all 
they want,” but bas never measured the quantity. In or- 


der to keep up the vigor and hardihood of the Leicesters, 

it had been found necessary to cross them with the larger 

and stronger Cotswolds and Lincolns. He remarked that 

BakeweL procured all the best animals he could find 

around him, and bred them in-and-in, which injured their 

stamina, ,and rendered necessary a resort to Cotswold 
ood. 


Joux 8S. Perrrsone, of Vermont, had long been con- 
vinced that for a farmer who has but 50 or 75 sheep, it is 
best to keep the larger mutton breeds ; but for a flock of 
300 to 1,000, the fine-wooled would be the most profitable. 
A common cause of failure is in allowing the animals to 
run down in condition in autumn, at a time when the 
amount of feeders has increased by the growth of lambs, 
and the feed lessened. He —— it important to have 
plenty of pasture and hay, which will maintain a good 
condition, but remarked “ grain will do no hurt.” He 
keeps them close and well-sheltered during winter, and 
never lost but two lambs, which were by accidental injury. 
He said that one great secret of success was to attend to 
your flucks persvually, and good care would be the result 
—-he never | oem aman to look at his pig while it was 
feeding unless it was fine and fat—the man who has poor 
animals always gives the food and then runs away. He 
never sells his best, but always keeps his best sheep—he 
keeps a record, and has them all registered, and no one 
cav buy of him any that are marked “ dest.” He does not 
like excessively gummy sheep, and has known one to 
shear. 22 Ibs., but give less wool when washed than a 
clean-wooled one of 13 lbs.; yet many differ from him be- 
cause every one thinks “‘my sheep are best.” When he 
commenced the sheep business first, he let all the ewes 
breed that would, and the consequence was he lost a 
great many sheep. Since he. had been careful to select 
the best ewes for breeding, he had met with few losses. 
Keeps a flock of 100 breeding ewes. Feeds them one 
peck of corn per day, or its equivalent in outs or other 

in. Has one ewe that bas raised him eighteen lambs, 
aad never sheared less than 4 ibs. of wool, and from that 
hee 6 lbs. Does net like these extra gummy sheep. 

en the gum begins to run in the spring, they want 
blanketing. Sometimes feeds only once a day; never 
more than twice a day. Twice a day is better thun three 
times. 


* Wa. Baxer, of Urbana, Steuben county, has kept fine- 
wooled sheep—his management is to give his lambs a very 
little grain, beginning in October and continuing until 
winter—he then yards them where there is always a sup- 
ply of water, feeds them in racks twice a day just what 
they will eat, and no more. He has never raised the 
coarse-wooled breeds—his fleeces are not gummy, and 
yield 4} to 44 lbs. per head, and sometimes more. He 
Winters 400 head in a barn divided into three parts by a 


low board fence. The proceeds of his flock vary consid- | raged 


erably, but average about two dollars fon head annually. 
He is very particular to feed them always at the same 
time of day, with great regularity. He gives straw only 
® part of the time—if given constantly, he would add 
grain. He maintained that there is nothing like a flock 
of sheep to keep up the fertility of land; Es kept 800 
‘ & year on something less than 200 acres of land, 
including the hay and pasture for them; and has made 
the land so fertile as to raise 120 bushels of shelled corn 
@uanacre. He feeds potatoes, beets, or carrots, to the 





ewes 20 days before lambing, and regards potatoes as the 
richest food, and beets the easiest raised on his land. 

Gen. Harmon, of Monroe county, commenced sheep 
husbandry with the fine-wooled or Merino. After a few 
years, he crossed with Leicester,—then gave up the cross, 
and returned to the fine-wools. He greatly prefers the 
latter on his fertile wheat lands; finds their compact 
fleeces will keep the water out, and for this reason are 
hardier than the long and open-wooled. When he first 
crossed witlf the latter, he gave $25 for the use of a long- 
wool ram for 25 ewes, and then bought for $50 another 
ram of the same kind, but would have made money had 
he given $50 to the man to keep him away. That was the 
amount of his experience with long-wool sheep. He does 
not allow ewes to have lambs under three years, and the 
fleeces average 4} to 5 lbs. From 332 sheep he sold the 
last two years $705 worth of wool yearly—two years ago 
he had about 100 lambs, which he ‘sold for - $200, making 
$905 yearly proceeds. He occupies less than 200 acres, 
with mixed husbandry, feeds but little hay, but straw, 
corn, oats, and some bran—feeds in racks made of up- 
right sticks set in holes bored in plank, nine inches apart. 
and covered with scantling, where the animals eat quietly 
without molesting each other. In winter hcveps bis sheep 
in pens 14 by 40 feet; 50 sheep ina pen. lle washes the 
fleeces on the sheep, in a stream, till the water runs clear 
from them, and shears five to eight days afterward. 
Shearers offered to do the work for six cents per head or 
for $1.75 per day—he accepted the former, but so large 
were the fleeces that they could make but $1.50 per day. 
He has fed his flock on 25 acres of reclaimed swamp, but 
refnarked “‘there is no tallow in this land,” it would 
merely keep the sheep but would not fatten them. Feeds 
his chaff to his sheep, and thinks highly of it. 


Lewis F. Atten, of Black Rock, stated that he had kept 
sheep about 25 years, and that he has found it to depend 
entirely on circumstances whether gy Ee or coarse 
or fine-wooled animals are profitable. He related the an- 
ecdote of the builders of the city wall—the mason advis- 
ed stone, the carpenter wood, while the tanner thought 
there was nothing like leather. So every man had hi 
prefereuce with sheep. It is important to look to circum- 
stances—along the line of railroads and near cities, the 
South Down sheep are best, being easily sent to market 
as mutton—in more remote regions he would select the Me- 
rino. He sells the South-Down at $5 or $6, and sometimes 
$8 or $9, per head, and his lambs for $2.50—the wooi at 
40 cents per pound. In answer to a question whether he 
could distinguish different breeds by the taste of the mut- 
ton in thin slices, he said that he could—and remarked 
that fine-wooled animals secreted much grease and thus 
prevented proper perspiration, and that he could “ taste 
the wool” in the meat. He does not like the larger coarse 
wool animals, remarking that Canadians, who raise them 
so largely, have their foreign predilections—he had seen 
ewes of these sorts in Canada weighing 200 lbs. and rams 
between 300 and 400 Ibs., “and as fat as they could roll,” 
—he defied any man to eat a full meal of them—they were 
sent to the St. Nicholas and other large hotels in New- 
York, made a great show on the tables, and were much 
admired, but only a pound or two could be eaten off of a 
oe ete pound piece, and the rest went to the tallow- 
chandler—one might as well try to eat a cake of tallow. 
Roots should be fed cautiously to sheep, or they will 
scour. A few maybe given with advantage at lambing 
time. 

H. Bowen, jr., of Medina, Orleans county, has raised 
both kinds of sheep, fine and coarse wooled, for the past 
seven or eight years. He lives about 30 miles this side of 
L. F. Aten’s, and also in a fine. wheat region, and finds 
the coarse-wools the most profitable. His animals have 
averaged about 150 Ibs., and sell for $5 to $10 or $12 per 
head, while the Merinos bring only $3. They have ave- 
six pounds of wool, which has sold at $1 cents per 
pound—some have yielded 8 lbs. He thinks they are a 
cross of Cotswold and Leicester, and says they have a 
compact fleece, and not loose and open, as had been pre- 
a objected to. He would prefer to have the sheep 
eat off his crop of clover and yield their manure, to plow- 
ing in the green a=. 

F. ALLen thought on heavy soil it would be best to 
low in the clover—that it would render the soil looser— 
ut that on a light soil, the sheep manure might be best. 

Soon Rosrxsox, in reply to a question, said the South- 
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Down brings the best price in New-York city,—and next 
to these, the long-wooled sheep of Canada—that generally 
the largest carcass (such as had been asserted as “ only 
fit for the tallow-chandler”, brought the highest price per 
pound. Common butchers did not distinguish the differ- 
ence,—“ their ¢aste was to make the most money they 
could.” —but a class’ of first-rate retail market butchers 
pay a higher price for the best. He stated that early 
jambs, well fattened on grass, from New Jersey, brought, 
tirst in the season, five dollars per head, and, afterward 
three to four dollars—and that a distinguished farmer up 
the river buys western ewes, breeds with them from his 
South-Down rams, and sells both in autumn for about | 
87 for each ewe and lamb. 

THICK OR THIN SEEDING. 


The time allotted to the sheep question having expir- | 
ed, and “ Miscellaneous Subjects” being in order: 


The Hon. T. C. Peters, of Genesee county, said in ex- 
planation of his remarks on a previous evening, that the 
ield planted in hills three feet apart was good—but in the 
tield three and a half feet apart the ears were larger, and 
inere was consequently more corn for the number of 
stalks, not more on the land. He was satisfied that we 
often greatly over-estimate the products of cornfields. 
ile found theré were 400 grains on an eight-rowed ear, 
und that it required four such ears, shelled, to make a 
pound when properly dry after mid-winter. Four such | 
ears, a3 an average, on a hill of four staiks, was as much 
is farmers usually get from a good crop—this would give 
bait 56 to 58 bushels per acre, and he thought the man did | 
well who obtained 40 bushels per acre. At three feet 
apart, there would be about 1200 more pounds or 20 bush- 
els more per acre, if the ears were equally large. 

VU. C. Crocker, of Broome county, had planted a piece | 
»f corn (3 acres) on whick 60 large loads of rotted manure 
per acre had been applied, in bills 4 feet by 18 inches, 4 
ur 5 stalks to a hill, and all was well saved—he had not 
yet husked it. It was the eight-rowed yellow. On the 
»ther hand, T. C. Peters said his corn on the richest land, 
had grown so rank and thick, as to yield the least corn. 
Some mistake was, however, supposed to have been 
made. 

Joun Wane, of Cobourg, C. W., thought rich land re- 
quired more seed than poor land. Had sown six bushels 
ot oats per acre. In England, he had known eight bush- 
els sown per acre. 

T. C. Perers said a neighbor of his had sown two bush- 
els of oats per acre, on a black ash swamp of four acres, 
und he obtained 107 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Wang sowed three Sociale per acre this season, and 
the oats were laid. Thinks if he had sowed eight bush- 
els, they would have stood up! In reply to a question, 
he said he sowed 1} bushels of seed wheat per acre, with 
the drill. Thinks this equal to 2 bushels sown broadcast. 


GRASS AND IRRIGATION. 


A. B. Dickinson alluded to his assertion of last eve- 
ning, that he could make a heavier growth of grass with 
clay than with manure. “One load of the poorest clay 
that you can find in Chemung,” suid he *‘is better than 
two loads of muck, even on clay land.” ‘‘ Grass is the all- 
important crop of the United States—all countries (with 
the exception of China) where grass don’t grow, become 
impoverished, and the inhabitants leave them; but all 
countries where grass grows abundantly, become richer.” 
On grass land, one load of manure placed on the surface 
is worth two plowed in—and the clay would be of no ben- 
efit if plowed in, (except on sand,) while a load of clay 
carried on by irrigation, is worth two loads of muck. Ir- 
rigation, effected by me cgi the water, and continued 
yearly for five or six years, will. give more grass than any 
manuring, by mulching the roots, and making the grass 
crow stiffer, and solider. He had a rank growth of mea- 
iww this fom but because it did not stund, it became 
really half a ton to a ton less per acre, than some other 

ortions. The running on of the clay must be done late 
in autumn, in winter. or very early in spring. Fresh soil 
is plowed up» and the water streams ey turned on, 
carry it off, by stirring, to the grass land. He has found 
that irrigating with clear water is greatly inferior to this 
treatment. e has had a little over 44 tons per acre of 


| large number of sheep. 





hay. Soxon Ropryson showed him a bunch of hay, which 


two-thirds ox-eye daisy and one-third June grass, but Mai, 
Dickixson cast it from him with contempt, and said he 
would not cut such grass. In answer to a question, he 
said he could easily and effectually destroy the daisy by 
deep plowing with the double Michigan plow. Where he 
cannot irrigate he manures on the surface, when the 
ground ig hard in summer, on the most sterile spots, and 
not by any means when the soil is wet and soft. He sows 
of grass seed per acre, one peck of timothy, one of clover, 
four quarts of red top, two of white clover, and two of 
blue grass. 


THIRD EVENING. 

The regular subject for discussion 
“The Culture of Wheat; Is it Desirable for the Farmers 
of New York to Increase the Culture of Wheat; Are 


this evening was 


| there Other Crops that Could be Substituted that would 


Enable the Farmer to Secure Equal Projits and Preserve 
his Land in Better Condition ?” 


Louis E. Heston, of Alabama, Genesee county, N. Y., 
thought it desirable to increase the cultivation of wheat. 
Wheat afforded more protit for the labor than other crops. 
His soil is a clay loam, resting on limestone. He breaks 
up sod land and sows it to peas; then plows the ground 
and drills in wheat, two bushels per acre. Since the ad- 
vent of the midge, he sows little but the Mediterranean va- 
riety. Gets about thirty-five bushels per acre. Keeps a 
Feeds them with straw and one 
bushel of oats to one hundred sheep ond day. Also feeds 
them cornstalks and cuts them when he can. Buys bran 
for his sheep when cheap enough. He seeds down with 
the wheat; one peck timothy sown in the fall with the 
wheat, and six quarts of clover per acre sown in the 
spring. Does not often mow clover; plows it under as 
manure for wheat. He has one hundred and sixty acres 
of arable land, and sows about fifty acres of wheat each 
year and ten acres of corn. Thinks he can continue this 
without injuring the land. 

T. C. Perers remarked that it was getting to be a com- 
mon practice in the wheat districts, to sow timothy in the 
fall and clover in the spring. 

Mr. Bowen, of Medina, ¥. Y., said some of his neigh- 
bors had raised thirty-five bushels of Mediterranean wheat 
after barley. A great breadth of land had been sown to 
wheat this fall. 

Gen. Hanson, of Monroe county, thought it desirable 
to increase the culture of wheat, because it makes most 
manure. If grown every third year, with clover and 
sheep, it improves the land. He did not approve of turn- 
ing in clover. Would rather let his neighbors eat it off 
with their sheep for nothing. He turns under a clover 
sod in July, from seven to eight inches deep, with a Mich- 
igan subsoil plow: Sows one and a half bushels of 
seed per acre. The Mediterranean variety is more exten- 
sively grown in his vicinity than all other kinds together. 
The Dayton variety has yielded very well, but is tender, 
and is apt to sprout in wet harvest weather. Is no better 
than the Mediterranean—a little whiter. Some farmers that 
grew it last year have not sown it this fall. The earliest 
variety that he has grown is the Virginia May, a bald 
white wheat, but not as white as the Soutes. He drills 
his wheat. The Hessian fly does not affect the Mediterra- 
nean as much as it did the Soules, so that they can sow ° 
earlier than formerly; say the first week of September. 
Has not seen the Hessian fiy for five years. The midge 
is the only enemy they have to fight now. Sown in good 
season, the Mediterranean is but little injured ; but when 
sown as late as October, is as much injured as the Soules. 

Joun Wank, of Cobourg, C. W., thought seed wheat 
should be brought from the North, as it ripens earlier. , 
Corn from Canada will ripen two weeks earlier. There 
is no crop more profitable than wheat. Has grown wheat 
every third year, and his land is better than it was thirty 
years ago. His rotation is grass land, manured and 

lanted with corn, followed with oats or barley, seeded, 
ollowed by wheat. In his vicinity they seldom grow 
Winter wheat, The Fife is the most popular Spring va- 
riety. Gets about thirty bushels per acre. 

Gen. Harmon had sown three bushels of unleached 
ashes and four bushels of plaster per acre on his wheat, 
and obtained an increase of four bushels of wheat per 


che had picked up on the Fair ground, consisting of about ; acre. 
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S. Waxrars, of Canton, St. Lawrence county, said 
they used to grow wheat in his neigborhood. He had 
sown wheat for ten years, but the fly took it, and he had 
abandoned wheat culture. Corn and grass and Spring 
wheat are now grown, and the land is increasing in fer- 
tility. Farmers grow more roots than formerly. Car- 
rots are preferred. 

G. Mrtuer, of Markham, C. W., occupies between three 
and four hundred acres. He grows about twenty acres of 
roots every year — principally ruta bagas. After the 
roots are off, plows the land in the Fall, and cultivates it 
in the Spring, and sows Spring wheat and seeds down 
with timothy and clover. Obtains a larger yield of 
Spring, than Winter wheat. Sows two bushels of Spring 
wheat per acre. Manures his land for roots. Never ap- 

lies it to his grass land—likes to plow manure under. 
las obtained 893 bushels of wheat from seven bushels of 
seed—about a bushel per acre—say 56 bushels per acre. 

A. B. Dickinson, of Steuben county, N. Y., said a dis- 
tinguished agricultural writer had stated that the wheat 
crop in the State of New-York had fallen off from 35 to 
13 bushels per acre, and this statement had been quoted 
by Prof. Liebig, and passed current in European agricul- 
tural literature. Now he wanted to say to persons who 
might be present from other States, that the State of New 
York had never seen such crops as had been grown this 
season, since the year 1816. The census is not reliable. 
Our soil is not exhausted. He wanted Liebig to know 
that the statement he quotes is not true. When you 
have good wheat you seldom have good corm, This year 
it approached nearer to it than he ever knew before. On 
limestone land Winter wheat was more profitaple than 
Spring wheat. The largest prop of Spring wheat he had 
seen was 40 bushels per acre. He had seen a good crop 
of Winter wheat that yielded 54 bushels per acre. We 
have a good crop whenever the midge does not destroy it. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

The hour devoted to the regular subject having expir- 
ed, the subject of the previous evening was taken up. 

Soton Rosinson, of New-York, said Mr. Taomas Bett, 
of N. J., usually kept 100 sheep. He buys common sheep 
of rather large size in the fall, and crosses them with a 
fall-blooded South-Down. The lambs are dropped about 
the 1st ot April. The ewes in the fall cost from $2.25 to 
$3.50 per head. He selects the best, and pays the high- 
est price. He has good August pasture, and keeps the 
sheep well, so that they go into winter quarters in good 
condition. In the winter, keeps them in yards with open 
sheds, 50 in a yard, with feeding racks, and liberty to go 
under the sheds or lie in the open air, as they see fit. 
Feeds them almost entirely upon cornstalks, cut up at the 
ground as soon as the corp is hard enough to ripen in the 
shock. He does not chaff the cornstalks. The sheep eat 
off the leaves, and the butts serve for bedding. A few 
weeks previous to lambing, the ewes that are heavy are 
drawn out by themselves, and fed with good hay and a 
little grain. He seldom léses a lamb. By the end of 
July, he has his lambs, which are strongly marked by the 
South-Down characteristics, all sent off to the butcher. 
This year he obtained $4.75 per head for them. After the 
lambs are weaned the ewes get fat, and are sold to the 
butcher in time to take on a new supply. They have just 
been sold this year, and he netted, from lambs, wool and 
oid sheep, a profit of $7.50 per head, over the first cost of 
the sheep. he year before he made a profit of $7 per 
head. Besides this, he finds that the sheep are enrich- 
ing his land. 

@ tr. Perrreons, of Vermont, had no doubt about the 
rofits of a breed of sheep as related. His sales of wool 
ast June from his Spanish Merino flock amounted to over 
$2 per head; and his flock for fifteen years had averaged 
4? lbs. of wool, such as this year sold at 50 cents per 
pound. He had picked out 20 wethers that sheared 8 Ibs. 
yer head, and two were sold for mutton at $3.50 each. 
fe usually selects out eight or ten wethers in the fall, and 
gives them grain through the winter, and then kills them 
through the summer for his own use. They dress from 
10 to 15 Ibs. per quarter, and not unfrequently have 10 or 
12 lbs, of tallow in them. When you cannot keep over 
‘) sheep he would kees the mutton sheep. 

A. B. Dicxtnson has sheared 11,000 sheep in a season, 
bu’ would leave every man to decide for himself which 
was the most profitable sheep for him to keep. If mutton 
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is the principal object he would keep the big sheep, the 
larger the better, because the larger the carcass the more 
the mutton sells for per-pound in market, though he 
would not pay as much for it himself for his own eating. 
For wool the fine wools are the most profitable. He does 
not like gu:-»my sheep, wants a thick fleece but no gum. 
Select ewes whose tieeces have little gum, breed trom 
these, and the manufacturers will soon find it out and 
yay a higher price for it. He washes his sheep in vats. 
Jon’t let them run in the dust afterwards, as some pet 
sons do in the west on purpose to increase the weight of 
the fleece. Has tried the experiment and knows that 
mature anitgals consume food in propertion to their live 
weight. 


ON CROSS BREEDING. 








W. ©. Spooner, a well-known veterinary surgeon, 
has written an interesting article on “ Oross Breed- 
ing,” for a recent Journal ef the Royal Agricul- 
tural Seciety, from which we make a few extracts: 

The maxim “like begets like” is a rule having 
very extensive sway, yet, as propagation is the 
work of two parents, the respective influence of 
one or the other is a matter involving considera- 
ble diversity of opinion, and prevents anything like 
a certain conclusion being arrived at. We can not 
do better than consider, on the very threshold of 
our subject, the respective influence of either par- 
ent; for on this the merits of pure or cross breed- 
ing must principally depend. The most probable 
supposition is, that propagation is done by halves, 
each parent giving to the offspring the shape of one 
half of the body. Thus the back, loins, hind-quar- 
ters, general shape, skin, and size, follow one pareut; 
and the fore-quarters, head, vital and nervous sys- 
tem, the other: and we may go so far as to add, 
that the former in the great majority of cases go 
with the male parent, and the latter with the 
female. A corroboration of this fact is found in 
the common system of putting an ordinary mare 
to a thoroughbred horse; not only does the bead 
of.the offspring resemble the dam, but the forelegs 
likewise, and thus it is fortunately the case that the 
too-irequently faulty and tottering legs of the sire 
are not re-produced in thg foal, whilst the full 
thighs and hind-quarters which belong to the blood 
horse are generally given to the offspring. There is, 
however, a minority of cases in which the opposite 
result obtains. That size is governed more by the 
male parent, there is no great difficulty in showing; 
—familiar examples may be found in the offspring 
of the pony-mare and the full-sized horse, which 
considerably exceed the dam in size. Again, in the 
first cross between the small indigenqus ewe and 
the large ram of another improved breed—the off- 
spring is found to approach in size and shape very 
much to the ram. The mule offspring of the mare 
also very much resembles both in size and appear- 
ance its donkey sire. These are familiar examples 
of. the preponderating influence of the male parent, 
so far as the external form is considered. We are 
of the opinion that, in the majority of instances, 
the size and contour in animals is influenced much 
more by the male than the female parent; and, on 
tke other hand, that the constitution, the chest ani 
vital organs, and the forehand generally, more fre- 
quently follow the female. 

Pure breeding, which, when carried to excess, is 
called in-and-in breeding, has its advantages as well 
as its disadvantages. Its friends observe with great 
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force, that when we have in breeding reached great 
excellence, it is folly to risk the loss of such excel- 
Jence by means of crossing; and the more sv as the 
defects of a parent may disappear in the first or 
second, and reappear in the third or fourth genera- 
tion; “breeding back,” as it is commonly termed. 

Again, it is urged that great excellencies can only 
be perpetuated by union with similar excellencies, 
and beyond all this that there is a certain amount 
of advantage from an unstained lineage—from the 
very possession of breed, as it is designated. The 
objectors to in-and-in breeding urge, that by so 
doing we engender weakness of constitution, dimi- 
nution of size, hereditary disease, and also a ten- 
dency to barrenness; but it is argued in reply to 
such objections, that they occur from want of suf- 
ficient care in weeding out defective animals, 
whether as respects constitution or size. 





THE OLD WILTSHIRE SHEEP. 


Examples of pure breeding are familiar to us in 
the admired race-horse, the first-class short-horn, 
and the Southdown sheep ; but, so far as purity of 
breed alone is considered, the mountain sheep of 
Wales, the Highland Scotch cattle, and the Shet- 
land or Welch, are equally pure; but whilst the 
latter have been propagated without care or atten- 
tion, the former have, by careful selection and 
rigorous weeding, been considerably enhanced in 
value. A striking example of long continued pure 
breeding is afforded by the Leicester flock of Mr. 
VALENTINE Barrorp, of Foscote near Towcester, 
who has the pedigree of his sheep from the day of 
Bakewell in 1783 to the present time, and since 
1810 he has bred entirely from his own flock, sire 
and dam, without an interchange of male or female 
from any other flock. He observes, “ that his flock 
being bred from the nearest affinities—commonly 
called in-and-in breeding—has not experienced any 
of the ill effects ascribed to the practice.” His 
flock is remarkably healthy, and his rams success- 
ful, but his sheep are small, 


Examples of pure breeding are probably to be 
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found in greater perfection in cattle than in sheep,, 
The Devon and Hereford cattle have descends. 
through many generations in unbroken lines, an 
owe the perfection which they have attained to 
careful selection. The Short-horns, although con. 
siderably more modern in their origin, and moulded 
into their present form by a series of successfy) 
crosses, have yet been preserved pure with evep 
more rigorous care than the other breeds which we 
have mentioned. Thesolid frame and great feeding 
properties of the Herefords—the quality of beef and 
richness: of cream, as well as working properties 
of the Devons, are well known and generally ap- 
preciated ; and yet these qualities are insufficjent 
to resist successfully the encroachments of the 
Short-horns, whose early maturity and disposition 
to lay on both flesh and flat, joined with fair milking 
properties, are such that they outnumber both the 
other breeds combined. 
History fails to supply us 
with the origin of our vari- 
ous breeds of sheep; but 
we doubt not that, for many 
centuries after the time of 
the Romans in this country, 
certain distinct breeds were 
perpetuated, with little im- 
provement and little change, 
The progenitors of the pres- 
ent Southdown or Sussex 
breed, inferior as they were 
to their descendants, ranged 
probably, in the days of the 

Rcmans, over the South 

Down hill; whilst another 
breed, now happily extinct, 
“occupied for the most part 
the hills and downs of Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire. A 
large, bony, narrow, but ac- 
tive sheep, with large heads, 
Roman noses, and long curly 
horns, high in the withers 
and sharp in the spine, but 
yet the largest short-wool- 
” led breed in existence, were 
the denizens of these counties during the last cent- 
ury. We annex a portrait of these sheep. 

In Wiltshire, although they remained as a pure 
breed much longer than in Hampshire, yet, as far 
as can be learnt, they were supplanted by the South- 
down, whose superior qualities displaced the old 
Wiltshire altogether; and we are not aware of any 
instances in which they were crossed, except for, 
the purpose of crossing them out by using again and 
again the Sussex ram. Mr. James Rawtenog_of 
Bulbridge, near Wilton, whose large practical €x- 
perience, both as sheep-breeder and land-agent, 
stamps his authority with considerable weight, 
observes in reply to the author’s inquiry, ‘* The last 
flock of this breed (old Wiltshire) disappeared about 
the year 1819, and the substitution of the South- 
down commenced late in the last century. In many 
cases Southdown ewes as well as rams were brought 
out of Sussex to replace the horned flocks, but in 
numerous instances the two breeds of sheep were 
crossed, and by the continued use of the Southdown 
ram the chief characteristics of the horned breed 
were merged in the Downs, The cause of the very 
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rapid substitution of the Down for the old Wiltshire 
may be found in the fact of the large number of 
enclosures of common fields which then took place. 
The sturdy horned wether was thoroughly compe- 
tent to take care of himself when the system of 
feeding in common prevailed, but when each farmer 
could keep his flock separate, an animal of superior 
quality was preferred.” 

In Hampshire, on the other hand, where the same 
sheep prevailed and were valued for their hardihood, 
and their powers of travelling far, and folding hard 
—properties so valuable when the fertility of the 
light soils was mainly kept up. by these useful 
manure-carriers—these sheep were extensively 
crossed. Previous to the close of the last century, 
the Southdown sheep had been greatly improved by 
careful selection, and the name of the late Mr. 
E.iman was Well known for his eminent services 
in bringing out and improving the latent qualities 
of this valuable breed. About the beginning of the 
present century the sheep-breeders of North Hamp- 
shire began to bestir themselves, and a few enter- 
prising farmers procured some rams from Sussex, 
of the Southdown breed. Finding the experiment 
successful, it was repeated again and again, care 
being taken to select the largest, coarsest, and 
blackest-faced rams, which it was thought would 
suit the coarse sheep with which they had to amal- 
gamate. How many crosses with the pure Sussex 
were used we cannot ascertain, but enough mate- 
rially to alter the character of the breed, to cause 
the horns to disappear, and to change the color of 
the face from white to black; and, with these 
changes, to impart a more compact frame, a broader 
back, rounder barrel, shorter legs, and superior 
quality altogether, and yet persevering the hardi- 
ness and the disposition to make early growth, 
which the original tleck no doubt possessed, 

The Hampshire sheep may, therefore, be instanced 
as an exainple of successful crossing, and as a proof 
of what can be done by the male parent, in changing, 
in very few generations, the character of the origi- 
nal, and yet retaining some of itsgood qualities, 
thus forming a breed more intrinsically valuable 
than either source from whence it is derived. It 
was found by Mr. Lawes, in his careful and valua- 
ble experiments, that the Hampshire sheep, although 
they were surpassed by the Cotswold, yet exceeded 
the Southdown in the amount of mutton raised 
from a given weight of food. 

Some thirty years since a Hampshire farmer still 
living (Mr. Jonn Twynam) used the improved 
Cotswold ram with his Hampshire ewes, and the 
first cross exhibited a remarkable proof of the pre- 
ponderating effect of the male. The produce, in 
size, general appearance, and wool, partook far 
more of the ram than of the ewe, and it was thought 
that a most valuable breed had been obtained, 
which, with the increased size, and weight of fleece, 
and disposition to fatten of the Cotswold, would 
combine the hardiness and folding capabilities of 
the Hampshire. It was found, however, no easy 
task to perpetuate such a breed after the first cross 
—the defects of the one parent or the other would 
appear and reappear in the second and third genera- 
tion, aud it was only by careful weeding that any- 
thing like uniformity could be attained. 

Various attempts were made some years since 
to introduce the Merino blood, with the idea that 
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great benefit would be derived from the jncreased 


quantity and the superior fineness of the wool ; and 
undoubtedly, if the carcase ot the Southdown and 
the wool of the Merino could be united in the same 
animal, the acmé of sheep-breeding would be at- 
tained. It was found, however, that the quality 
of the wool was not a sufficient recompense for the 
want of early maturity and feeding properties ; and 
at length, after many trials, the Merinos disappeared 
by the continued use of other rams. It is very 
possible, however, that they may have left behind 
them some improvement of the fleece, for it is 
equally difficult in breeding to get rid of a virtue 
and to wash out a stain. 

There are few districts in England in which some 
advantage has not been derived from the cross 
breeding of sheep. Even the little mountain sheep 
of Wales has been greatly improved by the Cheviot 
ram, a larger, superior, but still a mountain sheep. 
At the same time the Cheviots themselves have 
been improved for the butcher by crosses with the 
Leicester, the Cotswold, and the Down. The 
progeny have been increased in size, and fattened 
more readily. This breed has also been considera- 
bly improved by selection. 

The testimony in favor of the advantages to be 
derived from the cross breeding of sheep when the 
purpose sought for is limited to the first cross is so 
strong that, however forcible may be the arguments 
of the advocates of pure breeding with reference to 
stock sheep, they sink altogether in weight when 
sheep for the butcher are coneerned. 

We think, therefore, we are justified in coming 
to the following conclusions : 

1st. That there is a direct pecuniary advantage 
in judicious cross breeding; that increased size, a 
disposition to fatten, and early maturity are there- 
by induced. 

2nd. That whilst this may be caused for the most 
part by the very fact of crossing, yet it is princi- 
pally due to the superior influence of the male over 
the size and external appearance of the offspring ; 
so that it is desirable, for the purposes of the 
butcher, that the male should be of a larger frame 
than the female, and should excel in those peculiar- 
ities we are desirous of reproducing. 

8rd. Although ia the crossing of sheep for the 
purpose of the butcher, it is generally advisable to 
use males of a larger breed, provided they possess a 
disposition to fatten, yet, in such cases, it is of im- 
portance that the pelvis of the female should be 
wide and capacious, so that no injury should arise 
in lambing, in consequence of the increased size of 
the heads of the lambs. The shape of the ram’s 
head should be studied for the same reason. In 
crossing, however, for the purpose of establishing a 
new breed, the size of the male must give way to 
other more important considerations ; although it 
will still be desirable to use a large female of the 
breed which we seek toimprove. Thus the Seuth- 
downs have vastly improved the larger Hampshires, 
and the Leicester the huge Lincolns and the 
Cotswold. 

4th. Althongh the benefits are most evident in 
the first cross, after which, from pairing the cross- 
bred animals, the defects of one breed or the other, 
or the incongruities of both, are perpetually break- 
ing out, yet, unless the characteristics and confor- 
mation of the two breeds are altogether averse to 
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each other, nature opposes no barrier to their suc- | 


cessful adthixture; so that, in the course of time, 
by the aid of selection anc careful weeding, it is 
practicable to establish a new breed altogether. 
his, in fact, has been the history of our principal 


breeds, 


Che Leicester was notoriously a Gross of various | 


breeds in the first instance, although the sources 
which supplied the cross is a secret buried in the 

tomb of the Capuiets.” The 
‘vossed und improved by the Leicester ; the Lincoln, 
and indeed all the long-woolled breed, have been 
similarly treated. Most of the mountain breeds 
have received a dash of better blood, and the short- 
woolled sheep have been also generally so served. 
The Hampshire and the present Wiltshire Downs 
have been extensively crossed; the friends of the 
Shropshire cannot deny the “soft impeachment ;” 
and the old black-faced Norfolks have been pretty 
well out altogether. The Southdown is 
per hi ips one of the purest breeds we have. Noone 
asserts that the immense improvement of this breed 


Ay 


crossed 








by E:taran was due to any crossing. 
———> © — 
PRESERVING SWEET POTATOES. 
Eps. Gen. Farmer :—As your journal appears to 


be thoroughly devoted to collecting and dissemin- 
ating information upon agricultural and kindred 
subjects, will you nonor me with a corner to tell 
something that I know? 

Sometime last spring, you published an article 
upon the subject of preserving potatoes, 
which was doubtless extensively read, as the subject 
has been much experimented upon, and is one of 

great interest as well to consumers as ow 
ducers. I belong to the former class, The plan 
suggested by your correspondent was to pack "he 
rs, filling in between with dust 
ken from the highway. I do not 
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SW eel 


ery 


potatoes in — or 


pulverized s sil, 


deny but that ‘this method may answer (other | 
matters having been attended to), but without 
proper previous care, I do not believe it will; and 
with proper previous care, I know they can be kept 


without sue h packing. I forbear argument 
the difficulty of procuring aé all times, or whenever 
weqguired, the necessary supply of such “dust” for 
packing purposes, even in the country, or upon the 
impossibility of. procuring it in the city, where the 


article of sweet potatoes in our latitude is very 
largely consunied. 

The character of the soil upon which these 
potatoes are cultivated may have its influence upon 


+ 


thissquestion. I am not competent to discuss that. 
I Lelieve, however, it is agreed that a sandy soil is 
best adapted to their culture, and produces the best 
crop, so far as quality is concerned. 

After the potato has been produced, the jirst 
care is, that it be taken out of the ground defore 

Lere has been any frost ; second, that it be trans- 

ferred at once to the place where it is to await 
caneegeet, and third, that it be kept in a dry 
utmosphere, at a temperature considerably above 
the freezing point. 

In the fall of 1858, I procured a supply of six 
barrels for the use of my own family. Of these, 
presume I lost by decay less than half a bushel, and 
the last of them came upon my table on the 6th 
of August, 1859, entirely sound, except that most | 
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In the 3 fall 


of them had become somewhat pithy. 


of °59, I procured another supply, and as yet they 
are as good as when first housed, none having been 
| lost by decay. In both these instances, the above 
| precautions were employed, and I believe the result 
| at{ributable to those precautions. These are but 
two tests by the same experiment, but as they have 


produced the same result, they are entitled to some 
weight. 


That the first and third measures of precaution 


mentioned are indispensable, seems to me self. 
evident. As to the second, I state these fact 

| The potatoes gathered and housed, rin boxes, 
barrels or heaps, will sweat, and in a “a days the 
whole mass will be saturated, and in a few days 
more it will be entirely dry again, without any 
assistance, and without any injury; but after this 


process has been gone through with, a very slight 
| disturbance of the mass, especially so much as js 


incident to their transportation to market, will 
induce a second sweating, to the destruction of the 


My supply of 1857 underwent this second 
3 PP) 

but t 
I le 


potato. 
sweating, and I Jost largely upon 
|of °58 and ’59 were protected ag 
|the philosophy of this matter to 
stating the facts as to means and rv 
the precautions mentioned were tlie reaso: 
success. There must be a li 
liability to a second sweating, which i 
by the removal or jostling spoken of, b 
be hereafter ascertained, I hope this com 
tion will call out the observation  otl 
this question. 

Now, Messrs. Eprrors, 
plans and descriptions of in 
your journal, if you have, or 
pondents would suggest 
house with the house part of a 
plans of each), whic! i 
or they will confer a ¢g 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 22 
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A MODEL MACADAMIZED ROAD. 

Tae Lomestead 

wliat it terms a * Model Road, 
the Park at Hartford, Ct.: 


of 


describes the construction 


1 


> now being made in 


} 
ana 


This road is intended for a carriage drive an 
foot path, beth, and is constructed thus: The whole 
road bed is dug out on an average 14 inches deep 
about, it being 8 inches deep on the side and 18 
inches in the middle. In the lowest part, 6 inches 
lower, is laid a four-inch tile drain, which 
ered with gravel. Then the road bed is laid with 
large rough stone, as large as can be conveniently 
loaded by hand into a cart. These are laid a foot 
deep in the middle, and so arranged protect 
the tile, and to cover the surfac which is clay, 
and made land at that, with a sul } avement, 
and also to afford the most 1 rapid 
drainage under the 


e 


Ss 


is cov- 


stantial 
of tl road. 
stones, we may remark, cost less than half as much 
jas the common trap broken up for macadamizing. 
Now over this bed of large stones go four to five 
inches of stone of the size of one’s fist, such as is 
used in our common streets to macadamize, as it is 
called, though poor McApam would blush to hear 
| his name so misapplied. 
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This layer is crowning—three to four incl:es | 
higher in the middle than on the sides, Then 
comes some two inches of coarse, screened flint 
gravel, say of the size of hickory nuts. Each of 


these 


layers is thoroughly rolled and packed, and 
finally a dressing of fine flint gravel one inch thick 
js applied and re led firm, the crowning being 
maintained as stated, not very bold, but abcut an 
inch anda half to ten feet in the width. This road 
will need no patching or mending for years. 

If this road does not need a good deal of “patch- 
ing or mending” in less than ten years, we are 


much mistaken. The stones “of the size of one’s | 
fist” will assuredly work up through the gravel | 
and render the road rough and uneven, This has 
been the result on all the English roads. All the 
gravel and broken stores that can be put on the 
top of the larger stones will not keep them down. 
This is now well understood, and the English road- 
masters, when these stones heave up their hated | 
heads, have them taken up with a pick and broken, | 


CHOICE OF A BREED OF CATTLE. 





At the last monthly meeting of the Neweastle 
(England) Club Mr. Heprey read a paper on cattie, 
from which we make the following extract :—“ We | 
now arrive at the third part of our subject, namely, 
what kind of animals to select to be most remunera- 
tive to the graziers of this country? In my close 
identification with fat cattle for several vears J have 
always found that the'best animals have the most 
massive heads, most capacious chests, and strongest 
spines. I have, therefore, envolved a few rules to 
go by in the purchase of lean ones, and scarcely 
with one exception I have found them to be appii 
cable. The livad of any of our bovine races ought 
to have the first consideration; that is the true 
index to the vital acumen, and even bodily con- 
struction; and will be found to foreshadow all of | 
good or bad that may be accomplished. Thus an! 
animal possessed of a broad, full, spacious skull and 
strong evenly-bent deflective horns will be found to 
have a thick neck at the base, wide thorax, and 
strong nervous system; while one with long, nar- 
row contracted skull, and- puny, abrabtly bent 
horns, will be characterized by weakness, wildness, 
and slowness to fatten; a small, dull, sunken eye 
betokens hardness of touch and inaptitude to fatten ; | 
and a bright, large, open soft eye, vice versa; a 
starting, dark, fiery eye often accompanies a small | 
forehead and hereditary wildness, and when com- | 
bined with small drooping horns, and a chin with 
no loose skin hanging from it, is a very despicable | 
animal indeed, weak in constitution, predisposed to | 
lung disease, and sterile in fattening propensities. | 

| 
| 





Animals with weakly-formed hands, have always 
sinall apetiies, often narrow shoulders, and small 
loins, and the width of these parts will always be 
fuund in an exact ratio with the strength of the | 
head. The nose, instead of being long and fine, as | 
Virgil, Aristotle, and several other nauturalists re- 
coumend it, ought to be in my opinion thick, strong, | 
and near the ear as possible, if only in proportion | 
to the size of the frame. Thickness of nose and | 
thickness of chest are often twins, and so are thin, 
meagre, irregular noses and consumption. Small, 


saipy noses oft snift the air into frames of small ca- | 


‘always have especial consideration, and be 


pacities, andgare joined to moat!s that can orop but 


very small inorsels at a ‘iin Phese observations 
I have found to be applicable to any the kinds 
of cattle shown at Neweastie market, but besides 
the shapes of animals, the age and class must 


nd ipted 
according to food and situation; otherwise, the 
realization of remunerative profits will be uncer- 
tain. In warm sheltry valleys, abounding with 
rich, fine, succulent herbage, | do not think there 
is any class of animals whatever can equal the Short- 
horns for growing and making pay, and most as- 


|suredly not any for Turnips in folds in winter. I 


would choose for Grass in spring heifers or steers 
quite filled up with lean flesh, and not less than,two 


|and a half or three years old; and far Turnips in 


winter, the same class of animals as regards tresh- 
ness, but from three to four years old, or otherwise 
large stirks possessing all their calf life; such stirks 
are decidedly preferable to small slender two-year- 
olds for Turnips, and do infinitely better for the 
grazier on the same amount of food. For seven- 
eights of the summer pasturage of England, how- 
ever, the Shorthorns are found to be too good, and 
when judiciously alloyed with the Irish and Gallo- 


| ways the produce has been found for several years 


to supersede the Shorthorns in their purity. The 
half Irish breed excels the half Galloway on alti- 
tudes dry and arid, and the latter the former in 
marshes low and humid. The Irish ox is the truest 
type of the old breed, the stripe along the back not 
having yet disappeared. The Galloways are the 
hardiest race known, and the only one that appears 
quite invulnerable to lung diseases, and when well 
erossed with soft-backed Shorthorns are better for 
Turnips than the half Irish, and nearly equal to the 
Shorthorns themselves; but the half Irish as a 
body quite excel the half Galloways for Grass, 
being often of more suitable ages, and hence easier 
fattened. 


i 
Rats—Porato Bue.—In reply to D. N. D. in the 
October number of the Genesee Farmer for 1860— 
in relation to driving and keeping Rats from corn- 
cribs and granaries. Place some gas tar in them 
and daub some in their holes, and they will leave 
the premises at once. The tar can be obtained at 
any place where gas is manufactured for burning, 
at about six cents per gallon, and a gallon will 
drive them from the premises. As to the Potato 
Bug I have had them on my potatoes in dry sea- 
sons several times, and I thought to the detriment 
of the crop, I sowed slacked lime on my potatoes 
and they left in 24 hours; try it, it will not cost 


much.—J. K. Jenkins. 
casa T 


Sowine Peas ry tue Autumn.—Cosserr7, in his 
American Gardener, recommends sowing early peas 
in the fall, and mentions the following fact: 

“Upon a spot, where I saved peas for seed last 
year, soine that was left in a lock of haulm, at the 
harvesting, and that lay on the dry ground till the 
land was plowed late in November, came up, in the 
spring, the moment the frost was out of the ground, 
and they were in bloom full jifteen days earlier 
than those sown in the same field as early as possi- 
ble in the spring.” 

Will our readers favor us with their experience 
on this subject? 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


TUDOR COTTAGE. 


We here present a design for a country or sub- 

5 urban cottage of stone. 
The situation most suitable for a dwelling of this 
class would be on an estate where two or three 
acres could be devoted to pleasure-grounds alone. 





In this ease, we should have the 
lawn — somewhat undulating, if 
possible — surround two or three 
sides of the house, leaving the 
fourth for domestic purposes, con- 
taining kitchen garden, orchards, 
and the stables and other outbuild- 
ings, and shielded from public 
view by plantations of trees and 
shrubbery. On the lawa, which 
should be surrounded by a border 
of irregular plantations — with the 
exception of openings left here and 
there for agreeable distant views 
— we would plant large trees and 
shrubs, singly and in groups, and 
so plant them as to bring into view 
from the principal points, pleasing 
vistas, and hide those objects which 
are disagreeable to the eye. 

We have supposed that the best 
views of the surrounding landscape may be ob 
tained from the front entrance to the house, hence 
we have designed the arcade to occupy that posi 
tion, shielding the front doors, and at the same 
time forming a very pleasant lounging place or 
summer evening retreat. The double glazed doors 
open into a vestibule, No. 2, on either side of 
which is an arched recess for clothing, and in front 
a Gothic arch divides it from the hall proper, No. 
3, which is 10 feet wide and 18 feet 6 inches long. 
On the left, two doors open into the drawing room, 
No. 4, measuring 15 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, and 
lighted by a mullioned window in front, a large 
bay on the side, and a window in the rear reach- 
ing to the floor, and opening upon a veranda, No. 
10. At the end of the hall, a door leads into the 
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library, No. 9, 12 by 15 feet, containing two clos- | 
ets with @ recessed window between. No. 5 is the 

dining-room 15 feet square, and opening upon a 

back entry No. 6; at No. 7 are the back stairs 

above and below. No. § is the kitchen, 14 feet 6 

inches by 15 feet, containing two large closets, ia | 
one of which is a dumb waiter from the cellar 
kitchen. No. 12 is a portico over the side entrance. 
In the cellar are cellar kigchen and scnilery under | 
No. 8, drying room under No, 9, store rooms under 
the dining room, and common cellar under the hall 

and parlors. The second floor contains four large 
chambers with closets, @ sewing room over the 
vestibule and hall, and a bathing reom over the 
back entry. 

ConsrrvoTion.—We have designed this cottage 
to be built of rough stone and covered with cement, 
or with a wash of some neutral tint. The trim- 
mings to be of freestone, or any dark stone con- 
trasting in color with the walls, rnd the détails of 
wood painted te correspond. The interior finish 
should be of a plain, simple character, correspond- 
ing in style with the exterior. 

The cost of this cottage will depend more upon 
the locality than a frame house. In situations 
where stoue of a suitabie quality is plenty, it may 
be built and finished throvghout for $5,000. 

Lynn, Mase. G. E. HARNEY. 





THE DOMESTIC TURKEY—PECULIAR HABITS, etc. 


Tur domestic Turkey, in some respects, is the 
most valuable bird that has a place in the farmer's 
poultry-yard. It is large, comely in appearance, 
and its flesh is considered one of our richest dain- 
ties, It forms the standing dish at our Thaaksgiv- 
ing andChristmas dinners. 

To the careful observer, its habits are interesting, 
notwithstanding they are somewhat eccentric; and, 
what is greatly in its favor, the more we study its 
habits the more we are pleased with it. There is 
one trait in the male that is never unobserved by 
his female companion, and when calling together 
their broods of young, may sometimes be heard 
half a mile or more. It is wonderful to observe 
how the little progeny will respond to his voice, if 
at a distance of twenty or thirty rods in the rear, 
as led by him in their daily explorations for food— 
and especially at the close of day, when returning 
to their usual place of rest at night. It can not be 
denied, however, that in this latter respect turkies 
are deficient in punctuality, and not unfrequently 
are overtaken by night before reaching home, If 
so, they make an encampment wherever they hap- 
pen to be. But this is not the result of indiffer- 








gambler, so much as to a defect in the science of 
geometry, not remembering how far they have 
wandered frum it; or to a deficiency of astronom- 
ical observation, not having observed how rapidly 
the time had sped. 

The well-fed male turkey, especially if rendered 
social by a numerous family of female attendants, 
is a very important character about the homestead. 
No one attracts more notice than his lordship. No 
one is more tenacious of his rights, or more com- 
placent in the enjoyment of them. He is truly an 
original character, but has numerous imitators. 
The ineessant pompous display of his plumage has 
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ever been deemed an appropriate counterpart of 
the human being which struts and seeks by an 
ostentatious display of exterior embellishments to 
attract attention beyond any claims founded on 
intrinsic merit. We can not fail to be amused on 
seeing either of these animals of the masculine 
gender thus struggling for the ascendency ; but we 
cherish less respect for the one in broadcloth than 
for his prototype in feathers. Indeed, the latter, 
although not celebrated for his mental endowments, 
possesses more intelligence than is usually attrib- 
uted to him; and moreover, as the representative 
of his family, occupies no inferior rank in respect- 
ability or the elements of being useful. He is led 
by instinct, if not by reason, te be a pattern of 
devotion to the safety of the community of which 
he is the legitimate head. He watches over the 
turkey chicks with the assiduity of the most faith- 
ful shepherd when guarding his flocks, He will 
never leave them, and is apparently unmindfal of 
his own wants s, long as they require his watchful 
care. On one occasion, a fi of twenty-odd 
more than half-grown young turkies with the old 
ones were overtaken by night before reaching home. 
The consequence was, tliey roosted on the fenca 
adjoining a cornfield, In the night, eight of the 
young brood were killed by we know not what, 
dropped on the ground. For hours in the morning 
the living ones remained on the spot around those 
that had been killed, the old gobbler and his mates 
making the most piteous lamentations till we were 
thus drawn thither. For a long time afterward 
they were not seen to go near the place of this 
calamity, but daily went in another direction, 
which previously they had not done. 

It is frequently said that turkeys are very stupid. 
We were formerly of that opinion: but on better 
acquaintance with them, we have become some- 
what skeptical in regard to such opinion. If they 
possess naught of what is usually termed reason, 
they have a kind of cunning much resembling it. 
The hen turkies are noted for stealing away their 
nests; and if they do it, no little difficulty is expe- 
rienced in finding the place of concealment. If 
followed, the probability is, should they perceive 
your intention, they will wander about for hours 
till you become wearied and leave them, when they 
will go to their nests and deposit their eggs. On 
one occasion, it became apparent that a favorite 
hen of ours daily left the yard by flying over the 
fence, to visit her nest. It was usually about 11 
o’clock in the morning, and after being absent one 
or two hours, would return and join the flock. 
Her direction was toward a small wood and dense 
undergrowth of brush. This we noticed for seve- 
ral days in saccession. Her course was always in 
the same direction. Every now and then she 
would stop, reach upward her head, and look 
around to see if she was observed. At length we 
concluded to follow her, at a distance of thirty 
rods or so, keeping behind trees; but after a while 
she caught a glimpse of us, and, althéugh at such 
a distance, then she turned about and came back 
nearly in the same path, and without enabling us 
to be the wiser for ourlabor. This she did several 
times with similar results, and at last we gave up 
the attempt. 

A few instances may be related, illustrating the 
fidelity of the male in watching over the young 
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Quickly does it happen that they become more 
fond of his society than of their pent-up mother’s. 
As soon as his supremacy over them is well under- 
stood, and their strength admits of it, he will 
abduct them, no one can guess how far, 
as the unprineipled swain runs off with his improv- 
ident lass for a clandestine marriage. Search for 
the missing ones is usually as ‘unsuccessful in one 
case asin the other. However, Mr. Gobbler is a 
fur better protector of his treasure than the speca- 
lating lover, who steals his wife from her fond 
parents. The former never abandons his charge; 
whereas the latter frequently does, leaving his 
deceived fair one, after being robbed all she 
possessed, to return in disgrace and poverty to her 
earted family. 
taithfully the ecoek 
gu widian of 
with food and to 
the night and in stormy weather, 


broken-] 
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turkey, when thus the sole 
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We annex the following anecdote of a cock ty. 
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Among a brood there was 
one male, a long leg. 
ged fellow of a most 
unique appearance, 
During the period of 
incubation, or as soon 
as one of the hers 
began to set—whie} 
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the old fellow’s pro- 
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that time forward, 
till the period of 
hatching, went on 
with the regular pro- 
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cess, W he nhebrou 
out his brood and 
duly carried then 
forward to maturity, 
when the hen, poor 
siinple wife, was al- 
lowed to trudge along 
at a respectable dis- 
| tance, in the true after-honeymoon style. 

| Another instance. It appears that a male turkey 
| kept on the farm of a gentleman in Rhode Isl land 
|resolved on a revolution in turkeyism. Accord- 
ingly, he drove from the nest one of his better 
halves, where there were twenty-one eggs, and 
performed the duties of incubation himself. The 
| duties were so well performed that eighteen young 
turkies duly made their appearance. Nor was this 
all. He became so pleased with the te 
|of domestic life that he spurned all i 

| from the gentler sex. When his own wae was 
| 
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fairly out of the shell, and finding that others ot 
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| so that there is in all sixty-seven 
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FRUIT GROWER’S SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW-YORK 





The Fruit-Grower’s Society of Western New-York was | 


held at Rochester, September 25th, 1860, at 11 A. M. 

The exhibition of fruit, which was very fine indeed, was 
made in conjunction with that of the Genesee Valley Hor- 
ticultural Society, and attracted a great deal of attention, 
even from persons as conversant with excellent fruit cul- 
ture as are the residents of the vicinity of Rochester. 


The display of grapes was finer than ever before made | 


in Western New-York, especially of Delaware, Diana, 
Concord, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, &c., &., the com- 
ments upon which will be found in their place in these 
discussions. 

After the usual formalities of organization, the morn- 
ing session was opened by the discussion of the question 
ff “The Adaptaton of Standard or Dwarf Pears to Dif- 
ferent Soils in our Climate.” 

Col. Honee, cf Erie county, thought this qnestion to be 

creat deal of importance, cep eee | to all pear 
cultivators. One great cause of the decided difference 
between cultivators in their success, is on account of the 
l|-adaptation of the trees which are set out to the soil 
pon which they are planted. For instance, the owner 
fa fine farm, with a very light sandy or gravelly soil, 
sets out an orchard of pears on quince, and the result is 
that he is probably unsuccessful in large profits. An- 
‘armer, with a stiffer mixtnre of clay with sand, or 
i heavier gravelly loam, neither too dry nor too wet, 
plants his Dwarf orchard, and they succeed admirably. 
At Buffalo, the opinion prevails that Dwarf Pear trees 
upon a combination of clay and loam succeed admirably, 
and cultivators in Erie county have had full opportunity 
to test the results. The opinion, also, is that Standard 
Pears succeed best upon deep sandy soils, where the roots 
can penetrate several feet into the sub-soil. 

W. Beapve, of Canada West, said: We never fail 
upon our soil in growing good Dwarf Pears, although the 
soil is not as heavy as might seem to be necessary from 
Col. Hopax’s remarks. I never thought that ours was a 
soil which was clayey; we rather call it sandy. With us 
we find that the Orange Quince bush really grows much 
finer, and produces better fruit, upon a somewhat clayey, 
heavy soil. The stock upon which Pear trees are bud- 
ded in order to dwarf them, is the Angers Quince, and a 
slightly different habit—not to be so much affected as the 
other by differences in the composition of soils. The 
only real enemy which we have in Canada to Pear cul- 
ture, either on Standards or Dwarfs, is the disease which 
we in our ignorance call fire blight. 

Col. Hopee was drawn up by Dr. Beapue’s remarks, to 














explain that in his remarks as to sandy or clay soils, light | : 
| and so also does the Flemish Beauty to some extent. 


or heavy, he spoke of the two extremes of soil. The soil 
at St. Catherines is neither extreme; should call it a 
sandy loam neither extremely wet nor extremely dry, and 


E. Moopy, of Niagara county, stated that upon his farm 
Dwarfs as a whole did not succeed. Most of it is a dry, 
gravelly soil, commonly known south of Lake Ontario as 
the “ridge soil,” and Standards succeed'first rate. Raises 
very fine Bartletts on Standard, and excellent Virgalieus 
on Standard. Has some pretty stiff clay soil where the 
| Dwarfs do very well. It is of the character called a “ re- 

tentive soil.” Had found that upon heavy soils the Stan- 
| dards had a greater tendency to crack their fruit than the 
| Dwarfs had. 
P. Barry, of Monroe county, remarked that the Dwarf 
Pear must have a good deep rich soil and good cultiva- 
tion, in order to succeed very well. It is certain that the 
Standard will succeed, both as to growth and fruiting, in 
a soil where the Dwarf will not, because the Standard can 
be persuaded to grow upon a poorer, lighter soil. Would 
rather lay it down as a rule that a// Pear trees require a 
good soil and good treatment. Our trees of both descrip- 
tions are standing in a soil which, although quite light, is 
called by most a sandy loam; and I have seen orchards 
doing equally well upon similar soil in other places. They 
did not have great enriching at any one time; but we give 
to them an annual manuring upon the surface, or a com- 
post adapted to the nature of the soil, and lightly spaded 
in. On a small scale, the Dwarf Pear can be grown well 
upon any soil, or in any locality; because if too sandy, it 
can be mixed with loam or clay, and if too clayey, the ad- 
dition of sand will remedy the defect ; but when we come 
to speak of the cultivation of Pear trees upon a large 
scale, for profit, where these amendments cannot easily 
be made to the quality, I would by no means advise the 
Dwarf, or any other tree, to be planted upon a dry, light, 
gravelly, poor soil. The soil must be adry soil any way— 
that is a requisite never to be omitted—but must be a 
dry substantial loam, like what our farmers here call their 
best wheat soils. It is difficult to classify soils; there are 
so many grades and such impercep ible differences, which 
yet affect growth, but the skill and enterprise of cultiva- 
tors of our various fruits have overcome what would gen 
erally have been termed impossibilites. Still, if any 
farmer has light blowing sand upgn one part of his pre- 
mises, or springy wet soil upon another, I would not 
plant any sort of Pears upon either of them, any way. 
As to the adaptation of sorts to Dwarf, which varieties 
| sacceed best as Dwarfs, much depends on the selection of 
varieties. Every year confirms the opinion that Louise 
Bonne de Jersey is one of the very best sorts for Dwarfs. 
So also is Duchesse d’Angouleme. These two in particu 

lar will take the lead of all others. They bear good crops 
of fruit every year. They are long-lived, grow thriftily, 
and are sure to bringin a profit to the cultivator. For 
permanent orchards, a Society like this must always re 
commend such varieties as we know live to a good age 
and are profitable in good soils generally. 





If 1 were to 
add, would also mention Beurre Diel and Beurre d’ Anjou. 

H. N. Laneworrtny, of Monroe county, could speak 
from his experience as to Louise Bonne, Bartlett, &c., 
upon a light sandy soil, among Peach trees. Had found 
that such land was too light, and that the trees did not 
grow well the first year, &c.; but that this year they grew 
well, some making growth of over two feet, and perfected 
large, fine fruit, and a large number also, 

T. C. Maxwett, of Ontano county, spoke of his own 
cultivation being upon a rather heavy soil, and he had 
found the trees to grow well, and so does the fruit. 
Agreed with Mr. Barry, and did not think the same 
opinions could be better expressed than had been done 
by Mr. Barry. 

F. W. Lay, of Monroe county, has an orchard of three 
year old trees, which he planted in such locality that the 
long rows of trees run through mixed soils, and much 
varied in running from one soil to another. Desired to 
add Belle Lucrative to the sorts which are valuable on 
Quince. Bartlett with me on a light soil succeeds well, 











upon the lightest soil where I give it good cultivation, 


Mr. Moopy spoke of the comparative liability of Stan- 


| dards to suffer from blight upon one soil than another; 


consequently was well adapted to the culture of either | for he thought them not as liable to blight upon light 


Standards or Dwarfs. Would say that the trees in Mr. 
Brapte’s plantation are very fine, and the result in the 


growth of Standards or Dwarfs is not much different. | cracked Virgalieu. ; L . : 
| call it a hght soil; it is a mixture, a part of which sticks 


f ] . . . ° 
Would repeat, however, his meaning in previous remarks, 





| soils. 
la Standard tree with fire-blight—nor have I ever had a 


On my place, in Niagara county, have never seen 


As to Mr. Barry’s soil, I would not 


and that was, that the extremes of clayey and sandy soils | to the boots of those walking through it after a heavy 


differed in adaptation to Dwarfs and Standard trees. 


train; shouid call it a clayey loam. 


My Standard Virga 
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lieus, which have been so successful on my light porous | annually very fine crops. 


soil, are now over ten years old, and have been bearing | 
fine crops for five or six years. In our county, it cracks 
badly upon a heavy soil, with hard and retentive sub-soil 
not underdrained. 

Mr. Laneworray thought that in the cultivation of 
Pears for profit, it is desirable for the varieties to have a_| 
succession of ripening periods that should not interfere | 
with each other nor with peaches. They would then be | 
profitable, and not being in’ competition with each other 
or with other fruits, would bring very good prices in the 
market. On my soil, (before described,) Virgalieu does 
not either crack its fruit or blight the.tree, and I have not 
one case of tree blight. 

Geo. E.twancer, of Monroe county, says that the Vir- 
galieu fruit has never been so large as this year in our 
grounds, both as Standards and Dwarfs. The fruit, how- 
ever, is larger upon Standards trained as pyramids than 
on Dwarfs. Considers it more disposed to crack upon a 
light, dry soil, than where they have a heavy clayey sub- 


soil. 

C. L. Hoag, of Niagara county: Have looked, carefuily 
at this matier of the Virgalieu, and from all that I have 
seen, could say that it cracks less in light than heavy | 
soils. One orchard of Standards planted in a clayey soil, | 
which, although easily drained, had produced hardly a | 
perfect — in the whole orchard. In a location not | 
50 rods distant, upon soil a litlle heavier, the fruit was | 
badly spotted; while upon a sandy portion of the orchard, | 
it was not cracked at all. The Dwarf Virgalieu did not 
spot as badly as the Slandard. Would confirm what Mr. 
Lay says—Belle Lucrative is a most splendid pear. What 
Mr. Barey says as to good cultivation, but not too rich, 
is exactly my experience. Once saw aman who wanted 
to have his trees grow finely, put a wagon load of manure | 
around each tree, enough to kill any tree, and then com- 

lain that Dwarf Pear trees would not succeed well with 

im! 

Mr. Barry here again remarked in regard to the differ- 
ences in soils. His land is a sandy loam, and the varia- 
tions in different parts of the plantation are where the 
clay or sand predomihates. Sandy soils are very fertile, 
but the Pear will not hold out in them for more than eight 
or ten years, The Pear needs a good loam. It is not 
safe to draw conclusions from onefor two cases as to the 
causes of Virgalieu cracking or spotting. Two years ago, 
the only place where it was found was the heavy soil. 
Thinks the spotting upon the Pear is a fungous growth, 
dependant upon atmospheric causes. Last year our Vir- 
galieus did not crack at all, but spotted badly. These 
spots developed their fungous growth in the barrels while 
on the way to market, and the Pears were worthless upon 
their reaching the market. The Virgalieu is fairer than 
usual this season. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first question taken up in the afternoon session 
was: “Granting that the Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
Duchesse d’Angonleme are the Best Two, which Variety 
of Pear Stands Third for Profitable Cultivation on the 
Quince?’ It was explained that this was a pure question 
of dollars and cents—a money question. 


Mr. Hoag wanted to put Seckel, while 

H. E. Hooker, of Monroe county, would hardly put 
Seckel as third, while he would surely make it one of 
twelve varieties. Thinks Flemish Beauty and Bartiett 
double worked would prove a good investment, and pro- 
duce good returns. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Tompkins county, thought very highly 
of Vicar of Winkfield, taking into account its time of 
ripening. The fine growing habit of the tree, and its ex- 
cellent bearing qualities, would cause me to select it as 
the third. It always brings a good price, because of its 
ripening at a time when few competing fruits are in mar- 
ket, and there is a great demand for fine specimens. 

Mr. Ettwancer spoke of Stevens’ Genesee Peer as this 
year oe extremely fine; stating that for market no 
variety will bring a higher price, when well grown and 
well ripened. It is a truly beautiful fruit, although it 
may be not of as high a flavor as the Bartlett. Spoke of 
the Vicar of Winkfield as being variable in character of 
the fruit according to the seasons. It has one desirable 
quality—that of durability upon the Quince stock. It| 














keeps up its vigor well. Our trees 12 to 15 years old bear | 





>= 
1 : s. The American Pomolog: 
Society, which had previously placed it on the Te} 
list because it frequently rotted at the core before pi; 
took it from that rejected list this year. m, 

Mr. Hoaa@ spoke of Stevens’ Genesee as havin 
very well thisseason. The fruit seemed sometimes gj; 
variable; but that was because of too late pickin oa 
should pick this sort early, when you first see indies. 
of a change in color. ations 

The next subject in the afternoon was “Grapes; Which 
Among the New Hardy Varieties have Proved ty be 
Adapted to our Climate?” 

P. Barny thought more bighly of the Delaware this 
year than ever before. In favorable situations and under 
good treatment, it is very fruitful. It is not hard of culti. 
vation, and it is u fine, truly hardy open air rape, Wy 
had one vine on the east end of our dwe ling-house 
where justice was not done to it as to soil, and yet it hag 
made a very fine growth. The vine is only three Jeary 
old, yet it has borne quite a large crop this year Upon the 
old wood. The shoots of this year are long, strong an 
well ripened. In our open vineyard the wood of the 
vines has not yet (25th September) ripened up as wel 
Requires poo treatment to ripen up the wood well; by 
when well ripened, nothing can be finer.. Our Delawan 
fruit was ripe enough to eat two weeks ago. Mr. B. 
also cultivated the Hartford Prolific to a considerable ey. 
tent, and is quite pleased with it. The bunches hay 
been generally complained of as very loose; but with y 
they are reasonably compact, and the berries are syeg 
and good. It is much better in our grounds than I hg» 
seen it elsewhere; because it is a vigorous vine, a st 
grower, with most luxuriant foliage, and well deserves ity 
name of Prolific. With us it grows tied up to a stake, 


| upon the south side of one of our hills, and in the basig 


at the bottom of the declivity, where the wash from the 
hill has made the soil rich and nice. The Concord also, 
with Mr. B., ripens perfectly every year; and under gl 
exposures is a very hardy vine. On stakes in our 9 
vineyard, the fruit is now quite ripe; much riper the 
the Isabella is. The Diana, with Me. B., is one of ou 
most valuable grapes. When young, the vineisa healthy, 
strong, and thrifty grower; and it bears fruit well whe 
it acquires age. The Diana is certainly a variety which 
we can always rely upon here, under ordinarily goal 
treatment. The Rebecca has commonly been called a 
delicate grape, except under particular treatment; far 
instance, trained up handsomely upon a wall, In my 
—, no American grape is equal to it in high flaver, 
although the bunches are small. It will be found a vey 
valuable garden grape; although not a grape for the 
vineyard, nor for extensive cultivation. In Hartford Po 
lific, much of the looseness or closeness of the bunch de 
pends upon the mode of pruning. This grape is sa 
to fall badly from the bunches as soon as ripe, and with 
me the berries did fall last year; but this year they hare 
ripened * finely, and with no signs of falling at all. 

H. E. Hooxer, of Monroe county, is cultivating the 
Delaware grape, both upon an open trellis and trained 
upon the south side of a building, and has found a vey 
few days difference between the Hartford Prolific and the 
Delaware as to the time of ripening. Hartford Prolificis 
not as good flavored a grape as the Delaware ; yet in six 
of the fruit and in vigor of growth I esteem it highly. 
While there are few grounds which have grapes as eat 
as people desire, this sort is sure to ripen, and to es 
good as the Isabella at a time when the Isabella is a 
yet colored. The Hartford Prolific is an earlier gray 
than the Concord, and so is the Delaware an earlier vane 
ty. I think that the Delaware is our very best grape. ! 
have fruited it on my place, and have uniformly found it 
very productive. With fair culture it fruits well, and iss 
fine sizeable grape; while for home use, the Delaware it 
beyond comparison better than the Concord. © 
and Diana, with me, ripen up their fruit together; 
showy grape, and uniformly hardy. Rebecca, with m 
has not grown well enough. It does not make vey 
strong wood upon my place, and the foliage sunburm 
As to which among the new hardy grapes I would reco 
mend, I say Hartford Prolific, Concord, Diana, and abot 
all, the Delaware. The Delaware, with me, is enti 
and perfectly hardy ; even the lateral shoots are hati, 
and no part of a well cultivated vine is ever killed bat 
For training upon a trellis, 1 would recommend plantag 
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; would advise every man to plant the Dela- 

eee ee, because the taste of the Delaware would 
cite » demand for the delicious fruit, and get great 
_ The Hartford Prolific grape I mentioned, be- 
qause it is our earliest good grape, and gets used up 





——_—— 


— 


sin, of Niagara county, had two Delaware vines 

ated out in his grounds; one against the east end of 

is house, and the other trained upon an open trellis, thus 
having an exposure same as the vines ir a vineyard have. 
The third year had a good growth of wood, and we have 
serenty-five fine clusters of most delicious fruit, which 
ripened up eurly and well. Should not hesitate a single 
moment in planting the Delaware upon a larger scale than 
sosthing else. ave cultivated the Hartford Prolific 

ape for four or five years, and can most fully endorse 
what Mr. Barry has said. It certainly ripens four weeks 
earlier than Isabella, and sometimes more. Hartford 
Prolific upon the 1st of September (nearly a month ago,) 
was ripe a8 Isabella usually is upon the 10th of October. 
Allowed his Rebecca vines to rentain all winter tied to a 
stake as grown in the summer, and this spring found that 
even the terminal bud was sound; so sound that we used 
the last bud for a. In answer to a question, 
Mr, C. stated that his Delaware grape vines in the vine- 
yard, under ordinary vineyard culture, made the most 
fruit, and the clusters were larger and finer than upon 
the vine against the east end of his house; while the vine 
trained upon the house had grown more wood. 

Mr. Hooxer here remarked as to Rebecca standing out, 
that it was the roots of the Rebecca and not the tops that 
suffered from winter sometimes, and it required a little 
extra covering or protection to the roots to keep them 
from the effects of frosts in the ground. The wood of 
the Rebecca vine is always hardy to the effects of frost; 
but the summer’s sun is apt to burn the leaves. As to 
Delaware, had noticed when last at the Hudson river, a 
short time ago, that those who had the most experience 
in the merits of the Delaware grape, were now preparing 
to plant this variety extensively. One man will plant 
2,500 to 3,000 Delaware vines immediately, confidently 
believing them to be the most profitable grape thac he can 
grow for the New York market. Delaware is certainly an 
uacommonly productive grape. We can get ten bunches 
of Delaware where we can raise one bunch of Rebecca, 
and Delaware grows a short jointed wood and does not 
wake teo much wood. 

Mr. Lancworray here rose and remarked that in his 
neighborhood Delaware is obtaining great notoriety. 
Some planters think they must ‘have all Delawares set 
out. Delaware is a truly delicious grape; but size of 
fruit has its influence upon prices in the market. 

Mr. Hooxer resumed: Don’t for market grow all one 
sort of grapes; nor all one kind of pears; nor all one 
kind of peaches. By all means grow a variety of fruits. 
Every planter wants Delaware, and he wants Concord as 
well. He wants the very earliest fruit, and he wants 
Diana as well, which is early, but not quite as much so 
as Hartford Prolific. 

_ Mr. Etpwancer here remarked, that there is one thin 
in the Delaware that must not be overlooked, and whic 
isvery much in itsfavor. If not wanted for eating nor 
for market, it will make a good wine, and it always 
ripens. 

Mr. Moopy said that the grape was the fruit of all fruits 
which entered most into general consumption. Everybody 


ry 


eats grapes; but its — use in my opinion in this | y 


country is for wine. e want a grape that will make 
Wine, and wine. We buy an immense quantity of 
Wine, or what is called wine, from abroad. Some people 
are particular as to what they drink, but nobody that I 
have ever seen has been so conscientious that he won't 
drink good native wine. We want a grape sweet enough 
‘omake wine without the addition of any sugar to the 
jutee, and having found such a grape, we can’t raise too 
many of them in this country. Diana will also make a 
fine wine, beyond any doubt, for it also is a sweet grape. 
There is not any of that fibre which is in most of our na- 
live grapes; and which, when pressed, is very sour, and 
tb 8 sugar. In my opinion, Diana and Delaware are 

¢ only two grapes which will here in this country make 
‘really fine wine. Strong growers, with short jointed 
Wood which ripens perfectly; early and abundant bear- 





ripening, and the frost does not injure the fruit when 
fully ripe. 

In this conneetion, Mr. Ettwancer spoke of the Dela- 
ware as sure to ripen about the middle of September, and 
then it could be left to hang on the vine until the middle 
of October, if not needed sooner. In Europe the vint- 
ners let their grapes hang upon the vines as long as pos- 
sible; and the longer they hang the more saceharine mat- 
ter they have in them, As to the quality of early ripen- 
ing, the earlier the grape matures the more you can de 
pend upon it, provided it will hang on the bunch; and 
then you are perfectly sure of having your grapes 
ripened. 

r. Lanawortny here said that Mr. Moopy was on the 
right track in his strong commendations of the Diana 
and Delaware grapes. They are certainly good enough 
for eating by any fruit lovers, and then when not needed 
for consumption in that way, they possessed the very im- 
portant attribute of making a wine which was a good 
wine, a fine flavored palatable wine, and sweet enough 
without sugar. 

Mr. Barry had drank Delaware wine in Cincinnati, and 
he could coufidently say that it was the best American 
wine he had ever tasted ; far better than the best Cataw- 
aa better than any foreign wine he ever saw or put his 

ips to. 

Mr. Crate thought that the Delaware was more pro- 
lific than even that splendid grape the Diana, under the 
same treatment. 

Mr. Hopxins, of Tompkins county, bad had considera- 
ble experience with the Delaware vines and fruit last 
summer and last fall. The Delaware is largely grown in 
New Jersey, and has been thus grown during thirty or 
forty years, until they have time to become very large 
vines. Under all sorts of treatment, they show that the 
vine will stand as much bad treatment as the Isabella. 
Tn one place found a vine allowed to run all over an apple 
tree, with a total neglect as to being pruned; and yet it 
was bearing a full crop of fruit all over the top of the tree. 
In every place ~ ty have found it, it is valued very 
highly indeed; is valued above any grape they have ever 
seen. In the northern part of New Jersey, in places 
where the winters are as cold and as variable as they are 
here, and where they do not give to the Delaware the 
least kind of protection, it sustains itself better than the 
Isabella does under the same exposure. Judging from 
the fact that upon the high grounds in the colder parts of 
New Jersey, the Delaware vines have done remarkably 
well, Mr. H. could assure cultivators that in Western 
New York it will do as well as any other grape vine, and 
will produce as many pounds of fruit to the vine as any 
other kind. Its sterling good qualities can be best realiz- 
ed by its being called the “Italian Wine Grape” by some 
foreigners who saw it in the grounds of Judge -Provosr, 
at Kingswood, N. J. It has one valuable quality wherein 
it is different from any other of our native grapes, except 
the Diana, and that is, that as soon as it begins to be col- 
ored it is sweet and good. 

Mr. Moopy here begged to remark, that in his expe- 
rience the Diana had Teen fully as productive as the Dela- 
ware; and although he layered all the wood for propaga- 
tion, still these layered branches set fruit; and every in- 
dication about the Diana shows signs of its being an 
early bearer. 

r. Crane repeated his opinion as to the Delaware. 
Vines this year had made canes twelve and fifteen feet in 
length, and he thought that a Delaware plant in its third 
ear’s growth will bear more fruit under the same treat- 
ment than the Diana. He admired them both very much, 
but thought it his duty to commend the Delaware as he 
had already done. 

Mr. Hoag spoke in favor of having a regular succession 
of grapes, in about an equal proportion of the varieties, 
as much as we do of any other frui‘. If this be properly ° 
attended to, we can have and enjoy the luxury of the 
grape as long as we can — at least six months 
steady. Would speak well of a variety called the Garrig- 
nes, which ripens at least ten days earlier than Isabella. 
Has grown it side by side with Isabella, and Garrignes is 
more hardy, maturing its fruit finely while Isabella rots. 
Although the flavor or quality may not be =~ equal to 
that of Isabella, still it is very hardy, and exceedingly 
productive. 

Mr. Exrutwancer again remarked, that as a rule, the 


ers, the fruit will hang upon the vines a long time after 1 grapes that ripen early are the kinds that keep best. An 
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objection to the Isabella for wine, is that in the manufac- | twice shown at the exhibitions of the Buifulo 
oe Isabella we must add sugar. Mr. Lone-| ral Society; noticed it especially a year 
» of Cincinnati, whose pame is so allied with the | clusters enormously large, berries fully an inch jy din 
; lig 


i Catawba wine, had said to him that a sample | ter, and the fruit was better than I anticipate On g 
: from the Delaware grape was the best wine he whole, thought the Ontario a passable ’ 

1 made; possessed more body, was a heavier wine, 
iid a better wine than any other that he had. From his 
experience with Delaware, Mr. L. liked it very well so 
fur. About Cincinnati, the Delaware vine does not re- | Mr. Crarne said, in answer to a question by 
quire manurivg highly; but it requires deep culture of that in aome seanons the Catawba can be ripe me 
the such culture as would produce good crops of | put not gener ally. Would doubt their actually pip 


corn. The reason for deep culture is, that if the land be | |this year. He ripens the fruit of the Isabel 


bape 
pipe, 





Discussion here became very desult ry, and 


very much of questions aud answers, 



























with a clayey subsoil underlaid with limestone, and the | weeks earlier than usual by girdling, and the : ig 
clay compact, the roots cannot penetrate it, and the sub- | from one-half to two-thirds larger; but it was : 
soil needs working up. . | pense of the flavor of the fruit, which Was not n 

Mr. Hooker contirmed what Mr. Extvy, ANGER had stated good when it was stronger, and was not s 
as to deep culture; for in Monroe county, high manuring | ~ Mr. Barry stated that Catawba don’t ripen 
is not necessary to the successful growth of grapes. ‘L00 | this locality, but south in Steuben county, near ( 
much manuring is done—too much stimulus applied. Lake, knew of a hundred acres of very si 

Mr. Barry spoke of cultivators as al! being too anxious | well sheltered and facing the south. It was a nic 
to get fruit immediately, and to have it ripen up all at | ly loam, deep soil, &c., being an exceedingly w “ 
once. The ground for planting the vine should in all | While in the open country they could not ri 
cases be thor ily prepared, and deep working is one | bella even, they had formed a comp nov 
of the requisites. To be sure, the roots may go down | all the grapes produced as above, and cor 
into the cold subsoil, but we are not working for one year | into wine. This spot in Steuben county is j | 
merely, but for a whole generation. People are too impa- lfor a vineyard ; there is not another in Western Nyqy 
tient for fruit from their plantings; they grumble be- | York so favorable; yet the Catawba can not be relig 
cause their pear trees do not fruit sooner after setting | here. 
out; and the Northern Spy apple, which is now so popu- | Mr. Baxer: Good wine can be made in Western Ney 
wd and highly esteemed, used to be blamed for its late} York. Use grapes of a different (mper) qua F 
bearing. In planting the vine, theyguse in Europe at | the table. Concord is at the head of the list; Diana jg 
first no manure; they trench and plant the vines, and | unquestionable, and is a fine, splendid gray 

d manure upon the surface of the ground. For| Mr. Hooker spoke of a good many new 

{ unent vineyard, the soil should be subsoiled at | mainly confirmed what Mr. Baker had said, and 
least twenty inches deep; and although twice worked, | Diana, Delaware, and Concorc, as about all that a 


you do not throw th subsoil on top of the other soil ne- | favorable has been said for. 
sSSalr ilv, b rut a e pe arses 1) l deal on the character of 
the subsoil. If the lar 1d be worked deep, the roots of the 

not so liable to be killed by the winters. From 
ience which fruit-growers have had during the 
twelve months past, we are more positive in regard to | ABOUT TREES AND COUNTRY LIFE 
the qualities of grapes than we were a year ago. = . s * 


Allen’s Hy-| 4HERE is not a person, we believe, Within rea 





| On motion of E. Moony, seconded by Geo. Ex v avon 


adjourned. 
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* Ontario county, spoke of 
rid grape, a vi set y from a sy Mass., which in a pri-| of the Genesee Farmer who does not know t 
garden at Geneva has done very well and promises | 
well. The fruit is white like Rebecca, but the bunches 
are larger, the leaves larger, and the growth of the vine 
stronger t 
Mr. — spoke here of the Logan, a very early black |} or chestnuts will bring at the saw mill! Ven 
grape, and said he should consider it a very ; good gyape. 
Several members called upon Mr. Bisseut to state as to 
the Logan, and he remarked that untoward circumstances | loose way, have thought of the in 
had prevented his fruiting the Logan this year; but that : ; 








of a cord of wood ;—not a farmer who ca 


a shrewd guess how much money sundry old oaks 





many there are perhaps, who generalizing in a larg, 





a quantity of the fruit was sent to him from Mr. Tuomson | trees 1n the bulk or in the large forests have | 


on the 20th Angust, and all who ate it liked 1t very much. 
,_ Mr. ELLWANGER rose and re marked that when at Phila- , : : : ; 
Iphia lately, he had made inquiries of gentlemen from | as for Instance how they hold the springs in solt- 


the climate and physical well-being of a country; 





the west, and they did not ex 
ion of it. 

Mr. Hoaa spoke of the To dy oy which he would pro-| quickly into clouds, but tarry to nourish the earth 
nounce a better grape than the Isabella, especially for | .,- F - 
Saale ene. tor ecltivation i prom Boon 94 I \ We all know, too, how much more liable 

this } ) . Aaa age ¢ * P 
In this Mr. Ho KER joined, pronouncing the To Kalon | eguntry is to sudden freshets. 
a grape of fine quality, with flavor delicious, and in size . 
larger th in the Isabella. It is earlier than Isabella, and In short we have no doubt but that all interestel 
is like the Diana a very vigorous grower, with broad fine > : .  Jollare and 
jliage, and the fruit when fine is very fine: but it has | Can caleulate the value of our timber in dollars an 
defects for general cultivation, being subject to mildew | cents, They know, and are gratified in knowing, 
and imperfect bunches. Mr. H. also spoke of the Union ‘ - - hle 
illage, as a Yariety which from observation he should | t@ 10W many and manifold uses our noble forest 
judge to have a flavor as good as the Isabella, while its 
berries being so large and showy, made it worthy of trial. 
This Union Villa ge grape cres ites quite a sensation at the | to uses of labor; to uses of adornment even, coh 
east on account of its size. 

Mr. Extwancrr spoke of the Union Village from his 
own experience, h aving t fruited it for the last two years; | things of beauty considered by themselves, 
and in flavor it is fully as good as the Isabella, while the ei eae ane 
vine is perfectly hardy, and surely is among the varieties subjects of admiration and apprec iation, each 
which are promising well. 


D. W. Beanie, of Canada, spoke of the Ontario grape, 
which was a fine showy gr: ape in appearance, somewhat , 
like what the Isabella would be with the berries much | tunes are cast among them, regard the fellow # 
larger and the quality not quite as good. “i : aa : 

Col. Honce here remarked that the Ontario had been | habitants of earth in any such light. 


ress a very “favorable opin- 





tion as it were, so that they may not dry back t 


nn 


, 
cleared 





trees can be agin -—to uses of food and shelter 


sidered with saiaiaies to something else,— Lut # 


| as an individual and as a member of a beauiili 
| class, how few persons whose lives and very 0 
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There are some country people whom we know 
gho will point with pride and pleasure to the old 


trees Which have come down to them from a former 


generation,—never col ldly calculating their cost, or 


lying in meadow or corn 


ging them with loc 
feld but regarding them as friends faithfully rely- 
a for hospitality upon the owners of the soil, to 
whom they may yield a thousand fold of pleasure 
| true profit in return, 


There is no doubt but the demands of art and 


4 


manufactures, and steam travelling, and many other 
causes, all working in the same direction, are causing 

rapid decimation of the trees of this country. 
if this goes on as heretofore, any one may caleu- 
late how soon this is to be a treeless land. 

We would urge the farmers of this generation, 
(for on them the duty depends) to counteract this 
tendency by planting and raising and loving trees; 
-if not for pleasure, fur profit. Of the: profit of 
soch work we are not now speaking;—but we 
would suggest that a co. ntry-man (in its true, good 
wnse,) may indefinitely enhance his enjoyment of 
life Wy studying and cherishing and protecting trees, 
—giving them the best of his hospitality. They 
will educate, (that is draw him out) make him bet- 
ter and wiser, and be sure they will improve on 

naintance—country life is the best life of all, 

il trees are the best part of it. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
reading a chapter of the last work of Ruskmiw— 
(Modern Painters.) Ile has occasion to analyze the 
sources of benny to be found in trees—and grow- 
ing things. Incidentally he speaks enthusiastically 
of country life, and these are his remarks, wlfich we 
need not apologize to our readers for introducizg, 
for they are quite complimentary to those of whom 
we are speaking. 


_ “Being thus prepared for us in all ways and made 
beautiful, and good for food, and for building and 
r instruments of our hands, this race of plants, 
eserving boundless affection and admiration from 
us, become, in proportien to their obtaining it, a 
hearly perfect test of our being in right temper of 
d and way of life; so that no one can be fa 
“rong in either ce loves the trees enough, and 
every one is assuredly wrong in both, who does not 
live them, if his life has brought them in his way. 
itis clearly possible to do without them, for the 
great companionship of the sea and sky are all that 
sailors need; and many a noble heart has been 
—_ the best it had to learn between dark stone 
valls. Still if human life be cast among trees at 
all, the love borne to them is a sure test ‘of its pu- 
ty. And it is a sorrowful proof of the mistaken 
ays of the world that the “ country,” in a simple 
‘nse of a place of fields and trees has hitherto 
been the source of reproach to its inhabit: ants, and 
that the words “ countryman, rustic, clown, payson, 
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| villager” still signify a rude and untanght person, 
as opposed to the words “ townsman” and “citizen.” 
We accept this use of words or the evil which it 
signifies somewhat too quietly, as if it were quite 
natural and necessary that country people should 
be rude and towns people gentle, Whereas I telieve 
that the result of each mode of life may, in 
some stages of the world’s progress, be the exact 
reverse; and that another use of words may be 
furced upon us by anew aspect of facts, so that we 
may find ourselves saying “Such and such a person 
is very gentle and kind—he is quite rustic; and 
such another person is very rude and ill taught—he 
is quite urbane. 

Ved “opose to discuss the questi the 

ve do not propose to discuss the question of the 
comparative influences which.town or country life 
may exercise upon the manners and dispositions of 
a people or of individuals, whether one is more 
civilizing than another; but we almost wish that 
Ruskin had dene or would do what he “had once 
purposed, to show what kind of evidence existed 
respecting the possible influence of country life on 
men; it seeming to me then likely that here and 
there a reader would perceive this to be a grave 
question, more than most which we contend about, 
political or social, and might care to follow it out 
with me earnestly. The day will assuredly come 
when men will see that it is a grave question; at 
which period, also, there will arise persons able to 


investigate it. For at present, the movements of 
the world seem little likely to be influenced by bo- 
tanical law; or by any other considerations re- 
specting trees than the probable price of timber.” 


How interesting a book would be, on such a sub- 





ject by such an author. We could wish heartily 
|that he might more frequently descend from his 
| “high art” to subjects that all of us can understand 
so well. 

Let then the dweller in country places be assured 
that his day is comin The “rural districts,” are 
already making heneanioes felt, not o in politics 
but in everything else as well. Cultivation in the 
humanizing and christianizing subjects by which 
we are surrounded is one means to attain the end, 
The aphorism is familiar to us all, “a bad man 
cannot love trees.” So let us study them as one 
means to become good. 

How shall we otudy them? Where beg'n? 


conan 

AN ioe horticulturist in Alabama states 
that northern peach trees do not blossom with him 
till April, while the native peach trees blossom in 


February. 


; SS ne 7 
Grapes tn Cauirornta.—The California Farmer 
says that Sonoma County “has now planted twelve 





hundred aeres of the vine,” 
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DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME PEAR TREE. 


DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME PEAR. 





We have the pleasure of presenting the readers 
of the Genesee Farmer this month, an accurate 
portrait of a beautiful Duchesse d’ Angouleme dwarf 
pear tree, growing on the grounds of 8S. Matuews, 
Esq., near this city. 

For cultivation as a Dwarf tree, no variety suc- 
ceeds better than the Duchesse d’Angouleme. The 
fruit is very large, and when well grown, on 
Dwarf trees, is of excellent quality. It com- 
mands the highest price in market. T. G. Yxo- 
Mans, of Wayne county, who has a large orchard 
of Dwarf Duchesse d’ Angouleme trees, sent a bar- 
rel of selected fruit of this variety to Philadel- 
phia a few weeks since, and it was sold for $35.63 
—and it is said the purchaser trebled his money 
in retailing them out. To show the size of the 
pears, we may mention that it took but 125 pears 
to fill the barrel. They weighed 127 Ibs., or over 
a pound each. The best eleven barrels sold for 


over $800, or nearly $28 per barrel. With md 
prices, we can hardly wonder that, notwithstani 
ing the danger from fire-blight—which this yer 
has proved very destructive in many pear orcbans 
in this vicinity—many farmers are planting lap 
orchards of Dwarf Pear trees. Of course, th 
above figures do not represent the average ptit 
of Duchesse d’Angouleme pears; they only she 
the advantage of growing fine specimens, and @ 
marketing them in the best condition. The a 
rage price is about $10 per barrel. 





Srepiine Tress.—Many trees which are entiny 
hardy when grown, are very tender during & 
first and second winters. Cover them with stra, 
refuse garden gatherings, leaves, etc. Sometimt 
it is best to raise them and lay them in by the hed 
by which those gardeners designate the operatit 
of laying trees in trenches or excavations, and o* 
ering the roots and a considerable portion of 
stems. This will not be extra labor in all a@ 
when the young trees are to be reset, at any rit 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 


ts 2 





To Keer Cwer Sweer.—Sulphite of Lime, 
which bas been repeatedly recommended in the 
nesee Farmer for preserving cider sweet, proves 
ibe all that has been claimed for it. I tried it last 
rear and had sweet cider all winter. It is sold in 
the drag stores in pound bottles. One bottle is 
aficient for two barrels of cider. The plan I 
sdopted was to let the cider ferment to the point 
jesired. Then I racked it off, and added the sul- 
hite of lime stirred in two or three quarts of cider 
wd then poured into the barrel. This arrested all 
fermentation. I shook the barrel occasiouall y, and 
in three or four days bunged it up tight. I com- 
menced to draw it in two weeks after bunging. 
The cider was clear and all that could be desired. 


Bomune Potatozs.— Clean wash the potatoes 
and leave the skin on; then bring the water toa 
boil and throw them in. As soon as boiled soft 











sees FS FB = | .S- 


enough for a fork to be easily thrust through them, 
dash some cold water into the pot, let the potatoes 
remafh two minutes, and then pour off the water. 
This done half remove the pot-lid, and let the po- 
tatoes remain over a slow fire-till the steam is 
evaporated ; then peel and set them on the table in 
am open dish, Potatoes of a good kind thus 
cooked, will always be sweet, dry and mealy. A 
covered dish is bad for potatoes, as it keeps the 
steam in, and makes them soft and watery. 


Cucken Prz.—Boil two chickens tender, have 
as much gravy as will cover the chickens; make a 
soda dough roll as thick as your hand, and large 
enough to line a small tin pan, dip the chickens and 
part of the gravy into the pan, after they have been 
seasoned well with butter, salt and pepper, roll a 
crust somewhat thinner and place over the top and 
pinch down around the edges, cut an opening on 
the top two inches in length, bake one hour or 
until the crust is nicely done, bring the remainder 
of the gravy to the table in a gravy dish. 


Treatments oF Scatps AND Burns,—Apply as 
s00n as possible to the affected parts cloths dipped 
in cold water, change as often as they become warm, 
until the scald is done smarting ; if the skin is bro- 
ken use the ointment to heal the sore. Simmer to- 
gether, two large onions, and four ounces of fresh 
lard two hours, strain and it is ready for use. 
This ointment is good for all inflamatory wounds. 
Burns should be covered all over with wheat flour. 


Stzamzp Inpian Breap.—Ore quart of sour 
milk, half a cup of molasses, one cup of flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda, nearly as much salt, make it 
about as thick as Johnny cake with fine Indian 
meal, pour it into a two quart basin, let it rise one 
hour, bake in an oven one hour and steam two 
hours in a covered steamer, over a brisk fire. 


Campnor ror Frowers.—Two or three drops 
of a saturated solution of camphor in alchohol, put 
Into half an ounce of soft water, forms a mixture 
which will revive flowers that have begun to droop 
and wilt, and give them freshness for a long time. 
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Driep Appte Pis.—Cover your apples with 
wuter and let them soak over night; stew them in 
the same water, stirring them often unti] done; 
beat them up fine, and add sugar to suit the taste, 
a little butter and essence of lemon. It will then 
be ready for your pie dishes. If your apples are 
good and tart, and your pies are not good made in 
this way, please write and let me know. 


Tomato Preserves.—Pare and slice green or 
ripe tomatoes, to one pound of the fruit add one 
pound of clean sugar, boil until the fruit is thorough- 
ly cooked, skim it out and boil until the syrup is 
thick enough to keep ; then pour the tomatoes back 
into the preserving kettle, boil five minutes, take 
care of them as other preserves. 


How to Make Arpte Pirs.—Pare, core and slice 
thinly, tart apples; line your pie-plate with short 
crust, lay yohr apples evenly in the plate, cover 
with sugar; add a little butter, some grated nutmeg 
and a little water; cover and bake, and I promise 
you will have a good pie. 


Pork Caxe.—Chop very fine one-half pound of 
boiled fat pork, pour on it one pint of boiling water, 


,add one teacup of molasses, two cups of sugar, one 


pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of soda and one 
of ground cinnamon, stir thick as pound cake, with 
flour. 

Cream Spunce Cake.—Beat two eggs in a tea- 
cup, fill the cup full with thick sweet cream, one 
cup of white sugar, one of flour, one teaspvonful 
of cream tartar, half a one of soda, season with 
lemon, bake in a long tin. 


To Get rip oF Rep Ants 1x CLosets.—Throw 
some twigs of tomato vines on the shelves; or let 
the shelves be made of black walnut. Either will 
drive them away —so at least say writers in the 
Country Gentleman. 

Frosting ror Caxe.—Beat to a froth the white 
of one egg, add ten heaping teaspoonsful of pulver- 
ized white sugar. This will do for one loaf baked 
in a two quart basin. 

To Remove Inx Srarns.—Stretch the part affect- 
ed over a bowl of boiling water, and rub Jemon 
juice upon it. 


—_— 





Lapizs, Wrirk ror tne Farmer.—A witty wri- 
ter says: ‘‘The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,” and many of us are often tempted 
to believe it. Just try it, ye wives, and see for 
yourselves, if you have not already found it out. 
Prepare a meal of heavy bread, half seasoned pies, 
and poorly cooked meat. If he is a quiet man 
and never says much, just watch his countenance, 
and see if he does not act as though all was not 
right. Then prepare a good meal, have every- 
thing just right, and see if you are not truly paid 
in pleasant looks and kind words. The editor of 
the Farmer has truly remarked that “men put a 
great value on the housewife qualifications of their 
partners after marriage, however little they weigh 
them before.’ When we know how to prepare a 
nice dish, we ought not to be selfish and keep it 
for our own benefit, but send it to the paper, and 
thus we may be the means of some poor wife 
regaining the affections of her husband.—Mrs, A. 
J. Ststey, Armada, Mich, 
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. ae . P PDT ued PF 
for months, nothing very striking is to be said of thet f the stuay 
, . oo mm ae ro 
half of September. The average heat of this half ie « farmers chi 
c MS Dailf ig 4. ‘ 
or 2° below that for 23 years, while the average of 4 rollecting 
co. te an aa : er erage Of the 
| month is 57.4°, or é below the mean for so many y 2. On the 
DY Years ~~ 
The hottest day was 69° for the mean, on the 24th te | mar 
400, but a 
the hottest noon was 80°, on the 19th. gorea are cut 
~~ . . ‘ . ( § 
: . The rain in September was 4.457 inches, a fine sqm 3, Are th 
New Advertisements this Month. cael = : J Upply ties be 
es 7 The Genesee has not been so low as usual in August gocie! 
7 " e i ‘ “eee and yr 
5,000 Agents Wanted—Ephraim Brown, Lowell, Mass. September; abundant water for the mills and all ting hor 
. . om . aa - n ‘ 5 il Ma. . 
Stencil Tools—G. B. Brigden, Norwich, Conn. chinery. ™ 4, On the 
Agricultural Books—Saxton & Barker, New York. — i The first frost, of any power, was on the 30th. Jt,jy. | tebest foe 
American Arbor Vite—S, T. Kelsey & Co., Great Valley, N, Y. | ed the more delicate plants, as well as potato tops buck. mer 
The American Corn-Ilusker—R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N. Y. wheat, leaves of Isabella grapes and the like ond len a 
. * * . . ° , 7 . . > & 
Paying Employment-—E. G. Storke, Auburn, N. Y, of corn In some places. 5. : 
Canvassers Wanted—Robert Sears, New York. On the 15th was a strong gale and storm along the Gulf ¢ fyrmers’ 801 
Cuyahoga Grape—Edw. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. of Mexico, at Mobile, New Orleans, &e. ' ; 6. How 
Tr, a - . : " a > >» 0)th ¢« fewark. N Fi nite : - 
To the Public—Sidney E. Morse, Js, & Co., New York. On the 20th at Ne wark, N. J., and Vicinity, a thunder be int 
Poultry for Sale—Sherman Smith, Darien Depot, Conn. — baer a and damaged railroads, &e: rare : 
‘nn * . » . r - reacnhe schester @ after °8S Nowerfy a 
Comprehensive Farm Record—Saxton & Barker, New York, | - th saad <= ao wth 1 185 ines less powerful. The 1. Wi 
. . , , — 20 ge J 8 a gres ‘ain sivn ches 
Albany Drain Tile Works—C. & W. McCz d ie Bal eh Turn: z . P phophate— 
- an) <8 n7 e Wor > = eCammon, Albany, N. ¥ Snow on the White Mountains, N. H., on the 20th phoph 
| e mer— € y, j y s a) . » 9 
wash ehalean pana dg “ee asenge, or + bei Fruits abound; peach harvest nearly over; apple 8, On th 
Andre L nog S VUMNeEN s—Bruguiere & Thebaud, New York. | pears and plums most abundant; grapes fast Maturing } expenses @ 
Ontario Grape Vines—Otis F. Presbrey, Buffalo, N. Y. | and some in the market. A splendid September, endi On { 
Bet Six New Grapes—M. B. Bateham & Co., Columbus, Ohié. | rather cool. ’ ¢ 9, On 
For Sale Cheap—Myron E. Tanner, Haverstraw, N. Y. : Weather discouraging for the harvest at the close of ) swamp mu 
To Inventors—J. Fraser, Rochester, N. Y. September in England. 10. The 
October came in cool, of course, as September halPcloses = . 
Tue Ge : : . | Warmer weather followed to the 6th and 7th, when we hy underdrair 
ue Geneste Farmer ror [861.—The prospects of the |a cold period, and a severe frost on the 7th. The las 11. Can 
Farmer were never so encouraging as at this time. With | great frost was on the 12th. Out-door grapes, and ¢ stock, and 
; : RPS: i Lia ? In regetables of the garden : ield. pretty well swCB, 
the exception of one year (1851) its circulation was never | ™0OB Vegeta wee of the garden and Seid, pretty Calm 12. The 
. ; : up for the autumn, though the trees were not greatly a . 
so Jarge as at present. It has fowr times as many sub- | fected by it. * © slow for? 
seribers to-day as when it came into the hands of the pre-| For this half of October the average temperature wus 18, On | 
sent publisher. For all this we are deeply grateful. This | 48.8°, which was 2.3° below that for23 years. The war ist 
it... 7 a a 8 | est noon was 64°, on the 10th; the warmest day, 57%, | ‘histes. 
success is mainly due to our friends who act as agents, | the 4th i the coldest morning, 32°, on the 12th, and the 14. Ont 
and to our unrivalled corps of correspondents. We desire | Coldest day, 39°, on the 6th. ’ 15. On| 
rar ee ee * oe EE TE a | The rain has been adequate, and the Genesee is highe : 
to thank them, one and all, most heartily and sincerely. | than common in September and October, giving abundant 16. On 
We can only say that we shall endeavor to merit a continu- | water-power to the mills and factories. 17. On 1 
ation of their good will. We are determined tospare no}, 5»ow at Ludlow, Vt., on the 2d; and at Bir 18. On 
pa ‘ . a : Ma ., | ton on the 15th, covering the ground two inches} a : 
efforts or expense to render the Genesee Farmer for 1861 | ville, , on the 15th, some snow; also at Aubum a 19, On 
the best of the series. | Syracuse, at Cortland, and the mountains of Orange a 90, On 
, | Rockland counties 
Ve have on! yne fault to fi >it} acents "hey | a7 z . . 2. On 

We have only one fault to find with our agents. TZhey | Onthe 2d, severe gale and great storm in Southem 21 
are too disinterested. We offer liberal cash prizes—and | Louisiana, greatly injuring sugar cane and cotton. 2. On 
pay them ; but very few seem to care anything about them. | : ae and atoren on Gn cane of Sh re %, On 

. F ; on the 13th. ‘ 

a | he Priceas whie so maw thin sth for the lareeat | . . “4 
Look at the Pri which we pay this month for the largest | To say nothing of apples and pears, or the finest grapes, 4. On 
clubs to the half volume. We pay a Prize of $20 fora | the later peaches are yet on hand in moderate quantity %. On 
club of 71 subscribers to the half volume at 18} cents each. and are most excellent when prepared for the tea-table. 96. On 

einnlbnt Spi iacatet ena 

fe receive £13.21 cents for these papers, « ay back | 7 . y > Hornic 
We receive 13.21 cen for these papers, and pay back We Contrxur our offer to send the Genesee Farmer for si 
$20 nes en dollars more than we have received. | : > Tambuin, 
iar , tes bow last three months of this year (Oct., Nov., and Dee, ; 
Ss f the second Prize of $15, for 56 subscribers, we re- . : r proper fc 

O of the Prize of $15, fo ? subscribers, We Te-| and the entire volume for 1861, to all who send us fifty ‘a. 
reive $10.50 anc y back $15, or $4.50 more than we re- | + 4s , : : : = 20 
ee ere i pay back $15, or ¢ more than we re | cents. at this time. We do this to give our friends an 0p 
ceive. } . ‘ . 5 tel ae . garden, | 

: ; ; . _ | portunity to introduce the paper into districts where we 
We do not complain of this. We shall pay the Prizes 2 par : shrubs a 
s i, < if my j have now few subscribers. ; 
cheerfully and thank our agents for their efforts to in-} +e wlll %. Fo 
crease our circulation, but at the same time we could wish{ Tue Runat ANNUAL axp Horticuttcrat Dreecrort plant fr 
that there was a little more competition. We desire to com | ror 1861.—The Rural Annual for next vear will be issued 80. O1 
pensate all who work for us, «nd shail continue to offer the | jn a few davs. This work has been published for fire training 
prizes whether our friends compete for them or not. Our | years, and has met with decided success. It is designed 81. 0 
Cash Prizes for next year will be found on the last page. | to furnish at a cheap rate, and in book form, a large amoutt Winter ¥ 
Last year our highest Prize was ; this year we head | of useful information for the farmer and fruit-grower. | a 
he lis ith a Cx rize of 850 » Ww ill | , - : . : ‘fy ie mel 
the list with a Cash Prize of $50. Let us see who will | contains 120 pages; is profusely illustrated with beautifs | 0 
take it. } an ; 5 ae 
r Me Eh OS | and appropriate woodcuts, and is full of valuable informa 
Ove Larce Suoweitt for 1861 is now ready, and will| tion. It will be sent to any address, pre-paid by mail, of 
7 . . . . | . - * se 
be sent free to all who desire to increase the circulation | the receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. Address Jossrt 
y . } —. ’ 
of the Genesee Farmer. | Harris Rochester N. Y. 
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=— Subjects for Prize Essays. 33. What is the cause of cracking in the pear, remedies, 


‘ &e.? 
from various correspondents the fol- 


We have received } 85. On the cultivation of the peach. 


— es subjects for Drize Essay 8: | 36. On grafting old grape vines 
700m, | ANE , J he i tance and usefulne 4 Sraiing Oe grape vines. 
‘ . he importance and usefulness; yp on , ‘ : 
contin,,, | samoubt! raL.—1. Upon the importance : For tae Lapixs.—37. What is the best washing ma- 
DEL ued . , oy “or insect life” to farmers anc . , ai , 
. of entomology “ or insect life” to farme id | chine; do they save much labor, and is their introduction 


oa” 
of the stuay F ¥ ‘ . . 
ildren, with concise and pfactical directions for 


f the | . : 
” grmers’ ch ? . among farmers desirable ? 
’ -eserving species, cheap cabinet, &c. 

nilecting and preserving spec I »< 


2 On the cultivation of the basket wiliow ; its prepara- 


tis 549 
a ie 38. On the use of soda or saleratus in cooking. Is it 
Be Of the a Dea : : 

| as injurious as is sometimes asserted ? 


MY year, and the probable profit per acre where ten 


oJ. 


‘ion for market, 


24th | ti 4 Are sewing machines of much use in farmer’s fami- 
wn Oat cultivated ; amount per acre and price per ton. lies ? 


acres ate - 
( » Are the interest of agriculture truly promoted by 40. How can the labor in a farm house be lessened ? 
Supply wceties bestowing their highest premiums upon fancy} 41. On the best method of drying fruit. 
rust an seaitiadls ~ a 
pl iting horses, and female equestrianship ? 42. On making cheese from a few cows. 


all ma. 4, On the management of cows for the dairy—including| 43. On butter making. 


gebest food; and especially fall and spring feeding and We offer a prize of a dollar book for the best essay on 


co 


It ki. 


8, buck. | management. ‘ “ ‘ 
| leaves 5. What means can be best employed to prevent | more than a page of the Genesee Farmer, (say six pages 


of foolscap.) They must be sent in by the 25th of De- 





each of the above subjects. The essays should not occupy 


qrmers’ sons deserting their fathers’ profession ? 
a ¥ : she 2s >of agricul-|cember. The essays will be submitted to competent 
§, How ard to what extent shall the study of agricul bk € 38a) , pon 

judges, and those deemed the best will be published in 


he Gulf é 


bunder tare be introduced into our Common Schools? 
7, Will it pay farmers to convert bones into super- the February number of the Genesee Farmer. 





The 
* if so, the best method of doing it. ’ oe 
’ phophate _ if fat teeentione: atelad bs tof tl Tae Marxkers.—The accounts from England during the 
a ntages of keeping a strict accouut of the 
apples 8, On the advantag: ping | last two or three weeks repor* unfavorable weather and an 


turing | expenses and profits of each product of the farm. 


ze uate . | advance of prices. Under the influence of this news, 
a 9, On the best method of digging and preparing 


é : ail lh prices have advanced somewhat in this country. In this city 
ise of p swamp muck, its application, &c. : to-day (Oct. 22), the best white wheat brings $1.40 ; red Med- 
10, The best answer to the question, what do we make iterranean $1.15 a $1.20. Corn 60 cents; Barley 62) a 65 
: 9 : , . oe 
werdrains for ? f cents. There are few white beans offered. The best are 
11. Can horse chestnuts be made use of as food for worth 80 cents. In New York, white wheat sells for 
? < - =1 2 * - . . . 
stock, and how ? : P $1.50 a $1.60; red $1.58 181.42; Spring wheat, Milwauke 
1 The best answer to the question, what do we} |), $1.30 a $1.85; Chicago, Spring wheat $1.20 a $1.20 
plow for? i al . | Inferior and smutty Spring wheat is difficut to sell. Rye 
18. On the best method of exterminating Canada 





is scarce and wanted at 80 to 81 cents. Barley is in fain 


thistles. supply ; common is slow of sale at 77 cents, while choice 


14. On the importance of furnishing good tools for boys. 

15. On the cultivation of winter barley, its origin, &c. 

16. On the best manner of underdraining with tiles. 

17. On the duty of farmers to make home attractive. 

wi 18, On the best method of destroying lice on calves. Beans 90 cents to $1.15. 
19. On the best method of exterminating red-root. a ientenreiiiiees 





is firm; State 77 to 80 cents; choice Lake shore and Can- 


ada West 83 a §9 cents. Oats, scarce and advancing, 384 





a40 cents. Corn is advancing. There is an increased de- 


mand for exportation. The range is 72 to 86 cents. White 





and 9, On the best kind of horses for farmers. Harr-Year Prexivms.—Our half-year premiums for the 
21. On the best method of making hay. greatest number of subscribers sent in on or before the 
A %, On the cultivation of Indian corn. fifteenth day of October, have been taken as follows: 
ick, %, On Farmers’ Clubs. 1. yg oe J rs Semiiten, C. W. one for 7 subs. 
‘ : . 2. . Lh. MeCiea, Norristown, l’a., a @ * 
pes, 4. On Cheese making. 3. J. W. Valentine, Rumsey, N. J. ”*® * 
ity %. On breaking horses, 4. T. J. Risley, Springville, Pa., 9.*, @ ¢ 
J 5. A. Donald, Burnbrae, C. W., gs* 38 « 


%. On rearing calves. . oc a . Wy 

7 6. S. Mills, Franktown, C. W., 
for HorticutruraL.—27. On the best treatment foranold| 7 J kK. Garnham, Guysboro, C. W., 
rambling grape vine. How can it best be brought into} 8. G. Willard, Sandford Corners, N. Y., 5 “ 31 “ 


~~ 


9 
oO 
29 «(UM 


oz 


, 9, Aar SI Kitt r Ps 4“ 98 “« 
y . 29 9, Aaron Shoop, Kittaning, Pa., p. 
me proper form and compass on a trellis ? 10. G. Strother, Van Wert, 0., 3g oO « 
p- %. For the best plan of laying out a small flower-/ 11, R. B. Curry, Donelson, Tenn., $* 9 « 
ve | gatden, and arranging a limited assortment of common | 12. 8. B. Peck, Muskegan, Mich., 1“ 18 « 
shrubs and flowers. Our friends can draw on us at sight for the amounts, or 
we will send by mail, or in any other way they may 





2%. For the best answer to the question : “Ts it best to 
nT plant fruit trees in the fall or spring in this country ?” 

50. On the best method of cultivating, pruning and | 
re training grape vines. 


designate. 


+e- — 


Casu Paizes—Our list of Cash Prizes for the greatest 





é : 
number of subscribers to our next volume, sent in before 
| the fifteenth of January will be found on the last page. So 


id $1. On the cultivation of celery, and preserving it for | 

7 Winter use. | few compete for these prizes that no one can fail of secu- 
It 82. On the best method of cultivating the Japan apple | ring one of the largest by a little effort. Our offer to send 
pie melon. the paper for 15 months for 50 cents affords a rare oppor- 
4. On the cultivation of strawberries, best varieties, &c, ; tunity to commence canvassing at this time. 
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Inquiries and Answers, 





Cotture or Dwarr Pear anp Appie Trexs. —(0. 
Hourcuixson.) There is no work published treating ex- 
clusively on this subject. You will find much useful in- 
formation on the matter in the back numbers of the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory. We will send you 
the whole series of five numbers (1856-7-8-9 and ’60) pre- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of one dollar. 





Grartine Grare Vines.—I wish to know if grapes can 
be grafted from one vine to another that does not bear 


fruit, the time of year, and the process of grafting. In- | 


formation in relation to it will confer a fuvor to a fruit- 
grower.—Z. K., Jenkins, Luzerne Co., La. 





Appies axp Grapes From Seep.—Can you or any of the 
readers of the Farmer inform me whether the see¢ of the 
apple will produce the same kind of fruit as the apple 
from which it was taken. Also, whether the grape will 
grow weil from the seed; and if so, when is the proper 
time to plant them.—J. H. L., Meachville, Pa. 


The varieties of neither Apples nor Grapes can be re- 
produced from seed. 





Wacon Axiz.—I believe “J. H. A.” is right so far as 
he goes, his answer being in substance the same as I have 
received from several wagon makers, carriage makers, 
and blacksmiths, te whom I have spoken upon the sub- 
ject. But there is yet a-question which I have never got 
satisfactorily answered: that is, how much gather do the 
wheels require so as just to counteract the united influ- 
ences of the dip of the axle and its taper? Also, will 
some of your correspondents please tel! me how to dress 
sheep skins ?—W. J., Zastwood, Va. 





Preparing Grounp.—Will some of your correspondents 
give the best mode of fixing and preparing the ground 
or the growth of strawberries. Also, what kind of soil 
is the best adapted for them, and the best kinds of man- 
ure to be used. Also, the best way to prepare the ground 
for rhubarb, the kind of manure used, the proper distance 
it should be planted, the average amount taken per year 
from an acre of each, the expense of tending and gather- 
ing, with the net proceeds of both strawberries and rhu- 
barb.—W. A. B., Annapolis, N. J. 


Potato Bugs.—In the last number of the Farmer, I 
notice, “ A Subscriber, Ky.,” wishes to know about the 
»0tato bug. They have troubled us more.or less for the 
ast ten years—sometimes almost destroying the crops. 
We have tried, with good success, s rinkling ashes and 
air-slacked lime upon the vines, while the dew was on. 
They will leave those, and commence eating in other 
places. They frequently come in such numbers as to eat 
ail the leaves in one or two days, and at atime when the 
leaves are most needed, taking eight or ten rows at a 
time. Anything that will scatter them in different parts 
of the field, and then follow them with the ashes, will pre- 
vent them from killing the vines and destroying the crop. 
—Sanvuy B. Turner, Quincy, JU 





Barren Grape Vine.—I wish to ask you a question, 
aod should be pleased to receive an answer to it. I have 
a tine growing grape vine standing at the east end of my 
house, some branches of which have grown a dozen feet 
or more this year. It has blossomed full three or four 
years, but never has had a grape on it. It is called by 
some a male vine. Now, can anything be done to or with 
. ous it into bearing?—A. P., Portage, Liv. Co., 
4s . 


It is a feature of the vine in its wild state, often to pro- 
duce all staminate flowers on some plants, and all pistil- 
late on others; and cultivated vines in some cases exhibit 
this trait, of which the vine in question is no doubt an 
example. The best remedy is to dig up the vine and des- 
teoy it, and substitute in its place some of the valuable 


ee a 
Trappine Foxes anv Coons.—Will some of yo: 
correspondents give me the best manner of ine’ 
trapping foxes and coons, as they are rather ng 
in this country.—J. B. D., Marion, Pa. street 


Canapran Horsks.—I am anxious to obtaj : 
mation respecting the “Canadian Horse,” spoke 
“ Youatt on the Horse,” with Spooner’s notes sadane 
notice of “ Breeds in the United States,” by yy x4 
dall; see page 29 of this book. This breed isaleos ke 
of in the letter of Edward Harris, beginning at 
of same work. Mr. Harris states, in his letter ee 
| ion that the “ Percheron blood still exists in ” 
; all its purity.” I am curious to know the Present cong 
| tion ot this breed, in what portions of Canada it is fou 
in its greatest perfection, the average size of the 
their shape, their good and their bad qualities, and the 

resent value. My attention has been called to this a 
| fect, partly from reading the work I speak of, ang “4 
| ly from the fact that, within the last few years, g Dumber 
| of so-called “ Canadian Horses” have beey brought her 
| Some were merely ponies, sprightly and active, but), 
| small and coarse for the fancy or the use of One needing 
a horse. There have been two or three, however thy 
were fine animals; showing considerable blood, yi 
good size and action, and, as tar as I know, great dociliy 
with sufficient spirit. Will some of your Canada com 
pondents favor your readers with a communicatigy 
the subject ?—H. Sarrorp, Natchitoches, La. 





Waar 1s tar Best Way To Use Srraw?—I amare 
dent of what is called “ The Mining Region,” yet webs, 
an excellent farming country. I wish to state afew fas 
and ask a few questions. Our main crops here are Sprig 
wheat, oats and corn. Our farming is done in ¢ yn 
slovenish manner, from necessity. Crops of sipail grax 
are cut and put into “the shock” ventey aS fast as ox 
and when cutting is done, there are thousands of agp 
standing out when stacking commences. The grains 
subsequently threshed from the stack, and “rai 
are built, corked and lined with straw, and the nice cee 
wheat, fit for market, is poured upon the straw, and whe 
the pen 1s full it is then covered with straw to protect} 
from storm. Many scatter their straw around by dng 
ing it from the machine with horse and rope, and the 
burn it. I yet inherit so much of the “ Eastern supens 
tion” that I think it will pay to spare a spot large enog 
for straw pile, until it decomposes and forms 8 manu 
I have some seven straw piles on my farm, from twat 
to fifty tons each, some of three years standing, and ow 
the question is, how can our straw be made availables 
the shortest time, and to the greatest advantage? Ifym 
or some of your numerous correspondents, will ans 
the above inquiry, you will confer a favor on many ve 
are, and [ trust soon will become, patrons of the Gena: 
Farmer.—S. A. Davis, La Fayette Co., Wis. 


Grartinc Grapr Vines.—Have any of the correspon 
ents of the Farmer tried the method of grafting gum 
vines described by Francis A. Batugr, in the Februar 
number of the present volume ; if so, I should be gids 
learu whether they have succeeded or not. I trieli 
upon some three year old Isabella. vines, which rm 
— down nearly to the ground last fall. I was @m 
ul to follow the directions closely, yet none of the gu 
have lived. The buds soon swelled, and appeared wb 
on the point of pushing out shoots, but I could note 
duce them to do anything more, although I had putam 
ligature just above each bud, and was also careful tm 
off*all shoots that pushed out either above or below t 
inserted buds; but it was of no use, they remaines 
they were a long time, and finally died. I was — 
= at the result, for the grafts were Delaware, mi) 
oped to obtain some fine vines. Can Mr. Baume 





any one else, tell me why they failed? I have also tm 
grafting into the roots, as is usually advised, and & 
scions grew from two to four inches, and then died | 
also wish to inquire if there is any better grape for ¥ 
ter keeping than the Diana? Is it as good a keepe® 
the Clinton? Are the leaves of the Clinton smoohe 
the under side like the Delaware and the Ziylor, a™ 
they downy, like most other native varieties. —-hb 
Hapap, Essex Co., Mass. 

The leaves of the Clinton are smooth on the a 





yew varieties which can now be procured. 


side, not downy. 
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— 
yur Watwor Taee.—I have a good Walnut 
again standing near my house, which is a poor 
tree, for Can any of your readers tell me what I can do 
make it bear nuts more abundant ?—IRonpsqvolr. 


Books, Pamphlets, &., Received. 


, PZEDIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
CHAMBERS Pang mr on the basis of the latest edition of 
ecm Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood En- 
oe ings and Maps. Parts 19 and 20. NewYork: D. ApPLeton 
Eo. Price 15 cents per number. 
NUAL. Being a new Theory and System 
FE aay omanshiP, designed 5 a Text-Book for Schools 
“i Private Students. by a Business Penman. New York: 


Power & WELLS. Price 50 cents. 
The following books are for sale by Sreexe, Avery, & 


Co., of this city. 
2K BOOK. Comprising an I 
raat Gectons of the L ge, a C t a Syn- 
fax, and an Introductory Greek Reader. By A. Harkness, 
PhD. New York: D. APPLETON & Co. Price 50 cents. 


ND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND POEMS. 
a cece Macautay. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: D. Aprteton & Co, Price 75 cents. 
RY NIGHTCAP. By the author of “The Five Night- 
Tu Fook,” “Aunty Fanny’s Stories,” &c, New York: D. Ap- 
pueron & Co. Price 50 cents. . 
AR WITH MAGGIE AND EMMA: A True Story. Ed- 
17 Manta J. Melntosu. New York: D. Arrieron & Co. 
Price 6234 cents. 


RY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ByG. 
PS ccomsens, A. New York: D. Arpieton & Co. 


Price 50 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. By Bicnarp 
(nexevix Trance. Condensed. New York: D. Appieton & 
Co, Price $1. 


THE LITTLE NIGHTCAP LETTERS. By the author of “ Night- 
caps,” New York: D. Aprieton & Co, Price 50 cents. 





Outline of the Forms 
. 





The following is for sale by Dargow & Bro., of this city : 


MI8S GILBERT’S CAREER: An American Story. By J. G. 
Ho..anp, author of * Bittersweet,” “The Titcomb Letters,” «&c. 
New York: Cuar.es Sonrpnzr, 124 Grand St. Price $1.25. 


All the above books can be obtained from the respective 
publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 


—_———  e@e 
Special Notices. 

Tus Greatest Pozzie Out.—Some people are puzzled at 
one thing and some at another. But the greatest puzzle of all, to 
our good housewives, is to comprehend how it is that James 
Pyiz's Dieretic SALERatus is sure to make good bread, biscuit 
and cake every time it is used, and that it is perfectly free from 
all the noxious compounds with which all other kinds of saleratus 
are adulterated. Look out for imitations. See that the name of 
James Pyie is on the package. Depot, 845 Washington Street, 
Hew York. 


2" Tue public attention is 1 ly requested to the fol- 
lowing cards of Ex1as Howe, Jr., and the Grover & Baxes 8. 
M, Co, : ° 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 

The public, in their eagerness to supply themselves with Sew- 
ing Machines making the Grover & Baker stitch, must not for- 
get to purchase them of parties who are alone authorized to sell 
them. All purchasers and users of fraudulent machines of this 
class will be visited with certain prosecution. Those who bave 
already been induced to buy these frandulent machines can pur- 

















chase a license for their use before prosecution on proper appli- 
cation, All machines sewing from two spools, and in which one 
needle only penetrates the cloth, and having a feed which allows 
the material to be turned at will, are infringements. 

4% Broadway, New York. Grover & Baker 8. M. Co. 


A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jz. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing Machines which sew from two spools and make the stitch 
known as the Grover & Baxer stitch, unless the same are pur- 
chased from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company. 
or their Agents, or Licensees, and amped under my patent of 
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Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are legally author- 
ed under their own patents, and my said patent, during the ex- 
tended term thereof, te make and sell this kind of Sewing Ma- 
chine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and will 
be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 


New York. Exuias Howse, Jz. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers —and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriave to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


PPP PPP PP PPP eee 


TO INVENTORS. 
ATENTS obtained on Rejected Applicationa, or no charge 
Examining fee, ¢5. J. FRASER, Patent Solicitor, 
Nov.—lt 24 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A valuable farm of 100 acres, 30 miles 

from New York. Soil, rich loam, excellent for grain or grass, 

Easy of access by railroad or steamboat. Terms easy. Address 
Nov.—1lt* MYRON E. TANNER, Haverstraw, N. Y. 





B= SIX NEW GRAPES,—Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Rebecca, Hartford {Prolific and Union Villa »d one 
year old roots, warranted genuine, will te furnished, packed in 
moss for Express, for $5 the set; or for #6 we will send the fore- 
going and York Madeira (same as Marion Port and Hyde’s Eliza) 
Clinton, Catawba and Isabella, making 10 varieties. 
Gee" Send for Descriptive Catalogue of the Columbus Nursery. 
Nov.—2t M. B. BATEHAM & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


ONTARIO GRAPE VINES. 


1 undersigned is now prepared to fill all orders for this val- 
uable variety of Grape: 1t ripened this year 20 days earlier 
than the Isabella. It is free from mildew, and grew clusters 
weighing from 1 to 2}¢ Ibs. Price $3 per single vine, or $30 per 
dozen. Early orders will secure strong plants, Address 
. OTIS F. PRESBREY, Prospect Hit VINEYARD, 
Nov.—it Buffalo, N. Y. 
>» 
® 
ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 


At Angers, France, 


bya oy wer of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the 
world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public that his CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
rAL TREES, SHRUBs, ROSES, SEEDLINGS, FRUIT- 
STOCKS, &e., for thepresent season is now ready and at their dis- 
posal. Apply to BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
Nov.—2t 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
A Weekly Journal of 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Kindred Interests. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1841. 


—_——_——_eg@e—— 


je Publishers will spare no pains or expense in making a 
paper every way reliable and trothful, and that shall be a 
page of Western Agricultural Interests—ar. assistant on 
the Farm, in the Orchard and a welcome Companion at the Fire- 
side of Eastern and Western Homes. - 


TERMS REDUCED TO CLUBS, 











ORG COPT, GMO FOR... 200 ccceccccvccccccecscepecce eeeesees $2 00 
Six copies, one year, und one to getter up of club........_. 9 

Twelve copies, one year, and one to getier np of elub..... 160 
Twenty copies, one year, and one to getter up of club... . 25 00 


RR sop may be sent to different offices, if desired, in making up 
clubs. 

The postage on the Faraer within Illinois is only 18 cents per 
year—outof the State, 26 cents. 

All Yearly clubs me de up previous to New Year's, will receive 
the paper until January, 1562—thus giving such person extra 
time gratis, 

Samples sent free to all on application. 

G2 All friends of Rural Improvement are cordially invited to 
assiet in circulating the FARMER. Address 





ber 10, 1846, 


Nov.—2 EMERY & CO., Chicago, Ills 








THE 


C. & W. McCAMMON’S 
ALBANY DRAIN TILE 


CORNER OF CLINTON AV, AND KNOX B8T., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





TM tacked PONNE ccc cccdcecceccccces $8.00 per 1,000 feet. 
‘a _ 7 ~ seeoeegesseaes ose Ve - = 
36 ” SF = cece ccsecccoescecee 43.00 ” be 











Te RTI nic éand..K0scecesdus $19.00 per 1,000 feet. 
304 pe. Or OE CaaS: 15.00 “ “ 
4 Aish OL APA, LEE LES: 18.00 * “ 
5k OD ' g2> Ghhstewocndan $5.00 “ “ 
6 7, “> cane @. «ek eeenens 55.00 e sa 
ig SS Loabetenaenbenemne 76.00 «“ 6 





SB taGhes FISO..ncccccccececcceccce $10.00 per 1,000 feet. 
3 - DF ncnnewinedinin eas neal 16.00 “ 
4 =  Scnneseenemeioennenes 30.00 bed bd 
5 “ © cauwigmmaniaaaaaatnnan 50.00 “ “ 
6 “ © | snnsaseansan eaieeeee 30.009 & “ 
9 ‘ MO ccitedous ovecenesoces MEOEO « « 





BMG tenth COB as ccenciccsccic $4.00 per 1,000 pieces. 
} - F cccccoccecece ... 10.00 oS “ 








S tack Saddles... .coccceqesccces $400 per 1 000 pieces, 

3 « petaasnnniomnien 6.00 * “ 

te  sedectoce -.-. 10.00 bad « 
ter ORDERS SOLICITED—Terms, CASH. Address 
Nov.—lt C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 





WORKS. 





A Silver Medal has just been Awarded by the New York 


State Agricultural Society for 
The Comprehensive Farm Record, 


MOST valuable and curious book, arranged for recording 


£X% everything the farmer desires, for 25 years. Price $3. 


We have recently published 








Topp’s YounG fb armer’s MANTAL......... Price $1.25 
Yate Agurcurturan Lecturers... ....... a oO 
Over Farm or Four AcRES........ ba 50 
River's OrcnarD House... at 40 
Patnn’s Oren-ain Grarr CULIURE « 1.00 
BRIGHT ON 1NE GRAPF.. - 50 
PERO ON DR, cscs usessenvacs = 1.00 





te Our Catalogue of all kinds of Agriculta al Books will be 


sent free to any aceiress. SAXTON & BARKER, 
Agricultural Book Publishers and 
Proprietors of The Horticulturist, 


Nov.—It 25 Park Row, New York. 





pourtRy FOR SALE.—Gray and White Dorking, large 


breed of Wild Turkies domesticated : also the Large Bronze 


Turkey. 
variety of other fancy poultry. Address 
1t* SHERMAN SMITH, Darien Depot, Conn, 


Aylesbury. Rouen, and Black Java D.eks, with a large 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 
I 0 YOU WI-H TO READ an entertaining, inst 
ligious and secu ar family newspaper, sound. eon 
and safe, » SONSCENS ing 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD: 
giving full, impartial and reliable summary of all the amet 
religious denominations, from all political parties, from oy a” 
tries in the world ; belonging to no sect in the Chur h. and Un. 
party in the State, but opposed to every ism th iste 
peace of the community and the harmony of the 
paper having distinct departments devoted to Agricutiure. ( 
merce, and General Literature, with Tales, Poetry, Seieng. 
Art, furnishing pfeasant and instructive reading for ehildr mpm 
parents, in all the realms of matter and mind. You ean have 
for one year by sending your name and address, with She 
the NEW YORK OBSERVER Office. ae & 

Commission to Agents, 


at disturbs | 


CoUDITY ; a nen 


Nee an 


Any person who will obtain five new sulseribere, with advas 
payment, may retain Frye Douuars as his commission, ap ite 
twenty new subscribers, ‘may retain Twenty-five Dolla, 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jn. & CO, 
EDITOUS AND Proprietors 
37 Park Row, New York 


CUYAHOGA GRAPE 
I AM NOW OFFERING this new and popular yay 
last season’s growth, strong pot-planits cut back to 
eyes, at $3 each. 
It is a strong, healthy grower, much resembling the Isabella ig 
leaf and vine; very woody and productive. The fruit is light 
transparent green, with a yellowish glow and transparent bloom, 
tender, sweet, and fine Chassclas flower. Bunch and berry hear 
the size and shape of the Catawba, but not so eon pact Ripers 
with the Diana. 
We give the following extracts from the opinions of leading 
horticuitur ists: 
* As good as the White Chasselas.”—Manrsnact P. Wipe 
“The best grape yet introduced for this Iccality,”"—Dr. J, p. 
KirTLanp. 
*“ Of some seventy native varieties we have tasted this season, 
this is decidedly the best.”—Tnos. Mrenan, Gard. Monthly 
“The best white grape yet introduced.”—Bisseii & Saute 
It took the first premium at the New York State Fair in 1859, 
EDW. TAYLOR, Covepa.e \ vrsenins, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Nov.—2t 





ety, of 
Ure? OF four 


Nov.—1t* 


Canvassers Wanted in all Parts of the Union. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS !—Agents Wanted !—Extra induce. 
ments for i861! All persons IN WANT OF EMPIWY. 
MENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Zooks, pre-paid, ly 
forwarding us their address. Particular attention is requested » 
the liberal offers we inake to all persons engaging in the sale of 
our Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, wih 
about One Thousand Engravings. On receipt of the established 
price, Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well-boun! 
Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed and forwarded by 
express, at our risk and expense, to any central town or village 
in the United States, excepting those of California, Oregon sud 
Texas. Our books are sold by canvassers, and are well known 
to be the most saleable. Addres:, post paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher. 
No. 181 William Street, New York. 





Nov.—it 





Ga engage without delay, in canvassing for the New 
WO Agent’s Books of the Auburn Publishing Co. If 
you will only send us your address—an easy thing—we will retum 
you, free, our Confidential Circalar, containing ful) paric 
ulars of the businass,—its profits, and how to conductit. The 
formation, while it will cost you nothing, will offer to all compe 
tent applicanis a business worth from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
year. It is free from risk, and any one can follow it in his 
own town or county. It is now unusually good. Wil 
you try it? If so, address 

Nov.—lt E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N.Y, 





The American Corn-Husker, 
JOHNSON’S PATENT. 
HE subscriber is now manufacturing this valuable Husker, 
Price, One Dollar. ‘i hey weigh only three-quarters ofa 


pound, and may be-*sent by express. 
trade. It k. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, >. Y. 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


ALSAM Fir, Hemlock, Norway and American Spruce, Pines, 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Gooseberrics, &¢., in q 

ties to suit, at lowest cash rates, Send for a Catalogue. 

8. T. KELSEY & CO., Great Vatiey Nuss 








Nov.—6t Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co., N, 1. 


Liberal discount t the, 
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— 
THE GROVER & BAKER 
NOISELESS 


family Sewing Machine 


yerseding all others for family use. The Dovsie 
Lock-STITCH formed by this Machine is found to be the only 
hich surv ives the wash-tub on bias seams, and therefo-e the 
oy one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 
IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
vies to use, Who desire a stitch unrivalled for BEAUTY, 
for amy, and STRENGTH. ‘This machine sews equally 
= on all fabries—maslin, cotton, linen, woolen cloth, etc., from 
vell SWISS MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER 
aor or LEATHER. It finishes its own work, which is more 
jorable than any fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any 
et, ie very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF ORDER. 
OFFICES. 
40 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 730 Chest- 
ost Street, Philadelphia; 1581 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 124 
North Fourth Sireet, St. Louis; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati; 171 Superior Street, Cleveland ; 115 Lake Street, Chicago ; 
and in all the principal cities and towns in the United States, 


(Zr SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 4&9 = Oct—-4t 


Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale, 
THE BEST IN USE! 


First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermont State Fair ’57 and 
168, First Premium and no Competition in ’59. First 
Premium at 13 Different State Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. Y., 1859. 


$ rapidly sup 





OWE’S SCALES ror AL. uses, have Great Simplicity and 
I Wonderful Accuracy, 

Requine no Prr—May be set on the top of the ground, or on a 
barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Cusck Kops—No Friction on Knire Epaxs—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfuction, or 
taken back. 

(2 Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Seales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 

Apr'l, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 
‘ROM SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
I Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 
percent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which arealso sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 
2" Send for a circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
Cnited States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY 
April, 1860. 93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 


Canada, at the very lowest rates, b 
JAMES G. DUD EY, Sole Agent, 
April, 1860. 


at 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
True Delaware Grape Vines. 
NE YEAR OLD—Strong, well-rooted plants, $1; two years 
$1.50 to $2 ; extra large layers, with bearing wood, $2 to $3 
smaller, d layers, $1 to $1.50, Very fine Logan Vines, 1 and 
2 years, $1 to $2. All other desirable varieties, new and old, at 
lowest rates. Send foracircular. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
Qct.—2t Delaware, Ohio, 


PUSBURGH WATER CURE.—A first-class CURE, in its 
sixth year. Room for over 100 patients, Sond for circular 


o Dr. FREASE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers, to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever im- 
ported or manufactured in this country. 


Tuis Guano 18 ImportTEeD By 
WM. H. WEBB, 
OF NEW YORK, FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported, by the Cargo, or at retail 


JOHN B, SARDY, Generar Agent, 
No. 58 Sourn Srrert, Corner or WALL Stxeet, 
NEW YORE. 





It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large percentage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
to produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially 
enriching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of 
burning the seed or plant by coming in contact with it, as is the 
case with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of 
moisture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and 
as experience has proved, 


FREE OF INSECTS. 
For orders in any quantity (which will be promptly attended 
to) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analyses and 
tests of farmers, apply as above. Oct.—tf 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

+4 TS COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,” writes the Hon. Jonn 
Wentworts in the Chicago Democrat, “ is the name of, 

witnout qurstion, THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 

IN THE UNITED STATES.” 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is published Weekly—16 pa- 
ges quarto, and entered upon its Fifteenth Volume with 1860— 
inaugurating at that time several improvements—among them an 
enlarged page, larger type,and an increased amount o: contents. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN forms far the most complete 
and practical Weekly Journal far the Farmer and Country Kesi- 
dent published in this country. Trews: TWO DOLLAKS A 
YEAR. Address, with remittance, or for Sample Numbers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N.Y. 

*,* L. T. & Son also publish Tae Cuntivator, Monthly, at 
Fifty Cents per Annum, and Tue Itivstratep AnnvAL Reer- 
Tes oF Rurat Arrarrs, Annually—price Twenty-Five Cents. The 
number of the latter for 1861 is just ready, and contains 150 En- 
gravings. Samples of Tux Country GentTLEMAN and CuLTiva- 
TOR Will be sent grat's to all who enclose 25 cents for the ANNUAL 
Reoister for 1861. Address as above. Oct.—2t 





A Menican GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker's Islands, in the 

South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 

O. 8. Marswat, President; H. Mature, - ecretary. 
J. K. CHAPPELL, Agent. 

64 Exchange Street, Kochester, N.Y. 


GRAPES! GRAPES!! GRAPES!!! ts 
WENTY varieties of the best hardy sorts, singly, by the doz- 


en or hundred. Send =m | priced descriptive catalogue. 
t—2* . 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 





Company. 
June—tf 








$100 PER MONTH—Cad be made by any one with Sten- 

cil Tools. I sell the cheapest and best. Be sure and 

send for my circular, which fully explains the business. Address 
Oct., 1860.—5t* JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


Moz CAN BE MADE—in selling our Agricultural and 
Miscellaneous Books. For terms of agency @ a to 
SAXTON & Bat R, 
25 Park Row, New York. 





Nov.—2 
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THE HYDROPULT, 
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enc nont 
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A*® invention for throwing water by hand-power, patented by 
rt W.T. VOSE. It is one of the most valuable inventions of 

e day. 

THE HYDROPULT 

will, by the power of one man, throw water at the rate of eight 
gallons per minute fifty feet high, with great force, It is the 
best article ever invented for 

EXTINGUISHING A FIRE, 

PROTECTING A ROOF FROM TAKING FIRE, 

WASHING WINDOWS, 

SPRINKLING PLANTS, 

WATERING GARDENS, 

OLEANSING TREES FROM INSECTS, 

WETTING SIDEWALKS, 

SPRINKLING STREETS, 

WASHING CARRIAGES, 

CLEANING CISTERNS, 

EMPTYING WATER FROM SAIL-BOATS, 

WETTING SAILS, 

A SPRAY BATH, ete., ete, 

This article should be owned by every householder. It does 
away with the necessity of a hydrant. It is a light, portable 
FORCE-PUMP, always ready, easily used, and will come in fre- 
quent use by every farmer, merchant. and mechanic in the come 
munity, Please call and examine the article at No. 41 Park row, 
Times Building, or address the 

AMERICAN HYDROPULT CO., 
No. 41 Park row, New York. 

Agents wanted throughout the United States to sell the Hydro- 

pult, Apply as abeve. Sept.—3t 


100,000 PEACH TREES. 
HIGHTSTOWN, N, J.. NURSERIES. 
ISAAC PULLEN, PROPRIETOR, 


FFERS for sale 100,000 Peach Trees of leadiug market vari- 
eties, Also a complete assortment of other Fruit Trees. 
Catalogues supplied Serums on application. Address 
Oct.—% ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, Mercer Co., N. J. 


TREE SEEDS. 
N EEHAN’S New List is the fullest ever offered—over 800 
A kinds of Fruit and Tree Seeds. 

SEEDLINGS, &c.—Over 200 kinds enumerated in Wholesale 
List, including Fruit Stocks, New Lawn Grass (Spergula), Rhu- 
barb or Pie-plant, Silver Maples, &. 

HYACINTHS AND DUTCH BULBS—Aiso, Catalogues of 
other extensive departments, THOS, MEEHAN, 
GERMANTOWN AND WISSAHICON NURSERIES, 

Germantowa, Pa. 


QUFFOLK SWINE.—The subecribers have on hand and for 
sale Pure Blood Surrotx Pres, bred from their importations 
of 1852, 1853, 1859, and their descendants, 
Address JOSIAH STICKNEY or 
July—5t ISAAC STICKNEY, 














Boston, Mass. 





\EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
W and Galloway Cattle. Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P.0., Co. York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fow!ls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. July—ly 


\ HORN-HORNS—Several young Bulls and Heifers. SurroLx 
s) Swink—all ages. For sale by T. L. HARISON, 











FAIRBANKS’ 





SS = 


= ing 





STANDARD SCALES! 


DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINES 
correct and durable Scale is required. NESS whens 


Every Farmer and Cattle a should have a Farrpayay 
CALE. 


FAIRBANKS & CO, 
189 Broadway, New York, 
8. W. Stevens, Traveling Agent. Post Office address, Rod» 
ester, N.Y. June~f 


Pomona Garden and Nursery, 
CINNAMINSON, NEW JERSEY, 


LARGE COLLECTION of Fruit and Ornamental Tyee 
Vines and Plants, among which are 
50,000 PEACH TREES, branched low—suitable for a Sou. 
ern climate. 
A large and fall supply of APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHER 
RIES, NECTARINES and HARDY GRAPES, 
20,000 APPLE SEEDLING STOCKS. 
20,000 SILVER MAPLE SEEDLINGS. 
20,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
RHUBARB and CRANBERRY PLANTS in large quantita, 
Especial attention is given to the culture of SMALL FRUTR, 
and those which prove hardy and most profitable for market ax 
extensively grown. 
Having 25 acres planted with Strawberries, Raspberries an 
Blackberries, and a portion of each, being in full bearing, yielded 
as follows: 


Send for a circular. 





DM wés saspsakestedwiedeede $600.00 per acre, 
Raspberries. .......cscccccccceccccccs 32000 * « 
Blackberries, ........0.sscccess oneaetl 530.00 * « 


Plants reasonable. Descriptive Catalogues gratis. 
Address WILLIAM PARRY, 
Sept. 1860.—8t. Cinnaminson, New Jersey. 


A. BROWER’S 
Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


jy 7ARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather 
impervious to water, and last nearly as long again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send 7” 
for circular. For sale by all dealers in Beots and Shoes, f 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & (0, 
May—6t. 4 Reade Street, New York. 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Illinois—Frvrr ayp Owe 
MENTAL Tress, a large stock cheap for cash. Apple,1to4 
years, 1,000, $25 to $95. Stocks, 1 year, selected, 10,000, § 
Gooseberry, Houghton, strong, 100, $4. Raspberry, many wm, 
100, $2 to $5. Strawberry, Wilson’s, Early Scarlet, Crime 
Cone, Iowa, or Washington, and others, Pure, 100, $1; 1,006 
Tulips, 100, of 20 named sorts, Double and Single, $4 2a 
Grafts, 10,000, $50 ; &c., &c., as per Lists, 
Cash orders in fall packed free. 
Oct.—21* 








F. K. PHOENIL. 


100,000 First-class Apple Trees. 


OR SALE to the trade at GREATLY REDUCED PRICH 
y Also, Cherry, Standard and Dwarf Pear, Peach and 








Trees, Grapes, Currants, &c. Address 
Monroe St. Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. ' 
$3 “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 cts. a year. Be 
close 6 cts., for a specimen copy, 6 MARIE LOUISE HANKIN 





July—6* Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 
SUPERIOR SPANISH MERINO BUCKS for sale by 
Jane—tt GEO. CAMPBELL, West Westminster, Vt. 


E. BOARDMAN & 80K, 
Oct. —2t 
A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTS 
& Co., Publishers, 182 Nassau st., New York City. Aug.—t 
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~~ GROVER & BAKER’S GPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
NOISELESS SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 





ese — 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE undersigned, CLERGYMEN of various denominations, hav- 
ing purchased and used in our families “ GROVER & BA- 
KER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take 
essure in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, ease 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 
jo render ita machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and 
one which we feel confident will give satisfaction to all who may 
purchase and use it, 
tev. W. P. STRICKLAND, 
Rev. N. VANSANT, 
Rev. RK. B. YARD, 
Rev. E. P. RODGERS, D.D., 
Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, DD., 
tev. J. N. CAMPBELL, DD., 
Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, } 
Rev. CHARLES HAWLEY, 
Rev. DANIEL H. TEMPLE, f Auburn, N.Y. 
Kev. ‘l. M. HOPKINS, 
Rev. WILLIAM HOSMER, J 
Rev. O. H. TIFFANY, D.D., 
Rev. C. J. BOWEN, 
Rev. JONA. CROSS, 
Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D.D, 
Rev. W. T. D. CLEMM, 
Rev. R. C. GALRBAITH, Goranstown, Ma. 
Rev. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Rev. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co,, Va. 
Rev. W. A. CROVKE&, Norfolk, Pa, 
Rev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va, 
Rev. CHAS. HANKEL, D.D., Charleston, S. C. 
Rev. A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala, 
Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, S. C. 
Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala, 
Rev. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfleld, N. C. 
Rev. A. C. HARRIS, Henderson, N. C. 
Rev. HENRY A. RILEY, Montrose, Pa. 
Prof. W. D. WILSON, D.D., Geneva, N.Y. 
Rev. ELBERT SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N.Y. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER, 
Rev. FRANUIS G. GRATZ, Schenecty, 
Rev. J. TURNBULL BACKUS, D.D.,} WY. 
Rev. P. C. PRUGH, Yenia, 0. 
Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M., Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, oe 0. 


New York. 


Albany, N.Y. 


Baltimore, Ma. 


Rev. A. BLAKE, 
Rev. E. C. BENSON, A.M., Gambier, 0. 
Rev. J. J. M’7ELHENNY, D.D.., 
Rev. F. CHESTER, Jronton, O. 
Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind, 
Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Satine, Mich, 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, Galena, JU. 
Rev. ENSTEIN MORBOUGH, CambridgeCity,Ind 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, Ind, 
Rev. CALVIN VALE, Martinsburgh, NY. 
Rev. JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn, 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 
Rev. H. L WAYLAND, } Worcester, Mase. 
Rev. WILLIAM PHIPPS, 
Rev. OSMOND C BAKER, Bishop 
of M. E. Church, > Concord, NH. 
Rev. THOS. RATHAY, 
Rev. G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
Rev. A. M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Rey. WILLIAM LONG, Cliff dine, Mich, 


Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York. 18 
Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 
Balti Street, Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
1% North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 115 Lake Street, “we 18 
Newhall House, Milwaukee. 5 Merrill Block, Detroit. 171 Su- 
Petice Street, Cleveland. 


&@” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 23 








SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
BAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH: 
Ge“ A Srrrcm uw Tive saves Nive.” ged 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
8 very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDINGS PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies. and no household can afford to be 
without it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking point. There 
is no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls; and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 


N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Whoiesale Depot, No. 30 Piatt Street, New York. 
BENRY C. SPALDING & C0., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 


package. 


Address 


GB A single bottle of SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every hcusshold. geg 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY STATIONELS. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS, 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 





























Manufactured by . 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1850.—ly 
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q PER MONTH—Made with STENCIL TOOLS, so 
2100 arranged that any one can use them, Forsamp'es and 
- rticulars, address, (e nelosing two red stamps) 
Nov.—lit, G. B. BR IGDEN, Norwich, Conn. — 
) ) ‘AGENTS WANTED— To sell 5 new inventions— 
a) H very recent and of great value to families. ALL pay 
it profits to agents. Send four stamps and get 80 pages of 
perticulars. Mov. —6i* E P HR! AIM BROW N, Lowell, Mass. 8 


WooD CUTS FOR SALE. 


Ww. will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. “ The book contains an index, showing where 
descriptions of the cuts will be found, 
Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuester, N.Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
ty JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms —INVAR(ABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents a YEAR: 
Five Copies for $2; Kight —— for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

(ee All friends of rural i:aprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

The ey» on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

The ada numbers sent /ree to all applicants. 

address of papers can be changed at any time. 
rs are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the U nited States. No extra charge for American postage. 


_THE GEN ESEE FARMER. 





THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1861. 


In order that our friends may see that we are d« termined to dg 
all that we can to recompense them for their generous effyr 
extend the circulation of the Genesee Furmer, we announce thy 
early our List of Cash Prizes to be awarded to those who sep 
the largest clubs of subscribers on or before the fifteenth q 
January, 1861. Last year, our highest Prize was $25: this year, 
encouraged by our increased circulation, we head the fist With a 
Prize of Fifty Dollars in Cash! is may 
have time to do all that they can to extend our circulat on, and t 
give those residing in places where we now have but few gy). 


St 


" 
Us 


ay of 


and in order that our frien; 


scribers an equal chance with those where the Fy 
known, we have concluded to send the Genesee Fi 
three remaining months of this year and the entre volume for 
1861, for Fifty\Cents ! ls who intend 
to compete for these Premiums an opportunity to commence gt 
once. 


er is better 


This will give a2/ our frien 


January Cash Premiums, 


1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shal} setd 
us the large st number of subscribers for the next volume of the 
Genesee Farmer before the 1th day of January, 1861, 

2, THIRTY DOLLARS in Cash to the person who shail send 
the second highest number, as above. 

8 TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list. 

4, FiFTEEN DOLLAKES for the fourth, 

5. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

6, NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 

7. ELGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 

8. SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth. 

9 SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 
». FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

11. FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh. 

12, THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth. 

13. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth, 

14. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 

In competing for the above Premiums, it must be borne in 
mind that no subscription is taken for less than a year. Those 
wishing the paper forthe last three mouths of this » ear, must send 
fifty cents for each subscriber, and the subscriber will then get 
the paper for fifteen monils, viz: the October, 
December numbers of this year. nd the entire volume for 
Those who wish the paper to co:wmence with the January n 
ber for 1°61, can have it in clubs, as ‘hitherto, at 37 
per annum, 


November and 


S61, 








Jg cents each 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Eignt Sv)scribers, (at 
cents each, for the fifleen months—October, 1+), to December, 
1861, inclusive—or at 3744 cents for the year 1861; we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or, 2s soon 
as published, for 1861. 

2. To every person who sends us SrxTEEN subscribers, (as 
above) we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, 
and one copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or 1861, 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (a 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Furmer, or two 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums wil! be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address, We sen ti papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all a 
one time. Names can be added at any time, and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth ot January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

G3" Money may be muiled at our risk, and you need nd 
“register” the letters. 

Address JOSEPH HAKRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND Proprixror or THE Grveser FARMER 
September 1, 1860. Rocnsster, N. ¥. 





Subscription money may be sent at the re of the Publish 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 


oe 








Publisher and Fropeiston, Rochester, N.Y. 
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